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I. 


Lydia Trentham, Leonard Drake’s name had 


Sue stood with the open letter in her hand, } been associated with a beautiful girl, who. had 


trembling and ashen-pale, and at last had to 
clutch at the nearest chair to keep herself from 
falling. 

«It is all over!’’ she cried, after awhile, put- 
ting her hand to her forehead with a dazed 
look; ‘all over! all over! and yet, oh! hew I 
‘loved him!”’ 

The match between Lydia Trentham and 
Leonard Drake had been a runaway one. ‘Her 
family was richer than his, and ambitious that 
she should make a great alliance, for she was 
beautiful and accomplished, and had such a 
charming manner that everybody raved about 
her. When, therefore, she fell in love with 
Leonard Drake, who had but a comparatively 
small competence, and no business knowledge 
whatever, her father angrily bade her to dis- 
miss such a lover forever from her thoughts. 
But with Lydia, as with most romantic. girls, 
this stern decree acted only as an additional 
incentive. She thought her father unjust, and 
went on loving Drake more than ever. Finally 
she eloped. :From that day her parents looked 
on her as on the dead. ‘She has made her 
bed, let her lie in it,”’ said her father, savagely. 

The young couple went to Europe, very, soon, 
from.motives of economy, for if you hide in 
some obscure town abroad, you can live very 
much cheaper than if you stay in America. 
For five years they migrated from one cheap, 
second-rate capital to another. Notwithstand- 
ing their narrow means they were happy. We 
say happy; but there had been one cloud on 
the happiness of the wife. She had come to her 
husband penniless, when he had a right to 
expect a fortune; aad she feared that, some 
day, he might regret his choice. All at once, 
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like a thunderbolt out of a clear s<v, came the } 


afterward married a Mr. Dorsheimer, an old 
millionaire. People said she had never loved 
him, but that her heart had been given to 
Leonard Drake; that Leonard had really loved 
her, and that Miss Bentley had only taken the 
millionaire, ‘‘ because,” as she said, ‘‘ Leonard 
and herself were too poor to marry.’’ 

Lydia, at the time, hearing these things, had 
not been without jealousy ; but the entire devo- 
tion of Leonard had, in the end, satisfied her; 
and for years she had forgotten even the exist- 
ence of Mrs. Dorsheimer. 

Suddenly Mrs. Dorsheimer had appeared at 
Lausanne, where the Drakes were residing 
temperarily. Here she had renewed her ac- 
quaintance with Leonard. Lydia remembered 
well how embarrassed both had seemed at the 
unexpected meeting. Mrs. Dorsheimer was a 
widow now; notes began to pass between her 
and Lydia’s husband: and twice the wife had’ 
detected them walking together in the dusk of 
the evening. What wonder that the old stories 
recurred to Mrs. Drake; that ber long-forgotten 
jealousy revived; and that as, day by day, the 
intimacy seemed to grow stronger, and her hus- 
band’s manner toward herself to change to're- 
serve, she felt her life shipwrecked forever! 
For weeks she had struggled against cenvic- 
tion, hoping, toward the last, against hope, 
until this day, when going into the study to 
look for a book, while the servant was absent, 
she had found a torn and crumpled letter, hid- 
den between the pages of that very book, the 
first words of which drove her almost insane. 
She remembered now that she had surprised 
her husband, that morning, reading a letter, 
which, to her astonishment, he had shuffled into 
an open volume before him; but she had not 


crushing blow which destroye:. acr happiness : agticed what book it was; and it was by acci- 
in one, hour. 
In his bachelor days, and before he met! 
Vor - LX.—27 


dent only zhat she now discovered it. ; 
It was but the part of a letter, however, that 
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she found. The paper had evidently been torn 
into several pieces, and only a portion had been 
thrust into the bcok, as if, so she reasoned 
now, herhusband’s agitation had deprived him, 
for thé moment, of his self-control. Under any 
other circumstances, a paper belonging to Leon- 
ard would have been sacred to her; but when 
she saw the first significant words, ‘‘we must 
keep the secret,’ and read Mrs. Dorsheimer’s 
signature at the end, she felt that scruples 
would be folly; she owed it to her own happi- 
ness, she owed it to the cause of truth, she 
said to herself, to read it to the end. 

She did read. Much was lost, all was more 
or less incoherent, but enough remained to 
convince the tortured wife that everything was 
over for her, in the way of happiness, in this 
world. 

he remained there for nearly half an hour, 
duzed, crushed, not knowing as yet what to do. 
The door opened, at last, and old Dorcas came 
in. Old Dorcas had been Lydia’s nurse, and 
had followed her after her marriage: the only 
one, poor or rich, that had stuck to her fallen 
fortunes. She started back on seeing the ashy 
face of her mistress. 

‘‘What is it?” said Lydia, rousing herself. 

«« A note from master,” was the reply. ‘But, 
deary me! are you sick, Miss Lydia?” 

“No, Iam quite well,” answered the poor 
wife, with a great effort. ‘*Ah! I see that Mr. 
Drake writes he will join a party to go up to 
Vevay, not to return till night, if I will excuse 
his coming back to dinner.” 

“Yes,”’ Dorcas said, vaguely. 

‘The man, who brought the note, waits for 
an answer. Tell him.to say to Mr. Drake, ‘go, 
by all means.’ [haven’t time, or 1 would write.” 

Dorcas started off; but her mistress’ voice 
again made her pause. 

‘‘When you have sent him away, come to my 
room—I want you,” said Lydia. 

There was a little delay; of course, every 
servant she met required something, but when 
Dorcas entered the room, her mistress was busy 
with a traveling-bag. 

** Dorcas,” she said, “‘ you have been with me 
all my life—do you want to keep with me still ?”’ 

The voice was so cold, the face so white, 
Dorcas dared make no scence. 

“I'll go with you to the world’s end, Miss 
Lydia,” she answered, calling her again, as 
she often did, by the old familiar name. 

“Then get ready. Iam going to Geneva— 
on from there as fast as I can. Tell nobody. 


Get your things out of the house as secretly as 
possible.” 














“Going? Where? What is the matter?” 
groaned Dorcas. 

“If you can’t be quiet, and obey without a 
question, you must stay behind,” Lydia an- 
swered, in the same hard, unnatural voice, 
‘“‘Be quick, and choose—I have no time to 
waste,”’ 

She sat down and wrote a letter to her hus- 
band, inclosed the torn pages she had found, 
and poured out the mad jealousy of the past 
weeks, that had this day culminated. 

“IT have done now,’ she wrote. ‘People 
were right: you loved her and not me; and 
now that she is rich and I am poor, I am too 
proud to wait till E am cast off. So Igo, and 
you need not follow; you could not find me 
even if you wished. Remember, that hence- 
forth your life is free from me. Think of me 
as dead, if you like. In your hands is the only 
proof of our marringe—destroy it. A few years 
of silence constitute a divorce in our country; 
go there and wajt—nothing will stand between 
you and peace. I haveonly to beg you to for- 
give me, for allowing you to link your fate 
with a miserable and impoverished wife, in- 
stead of with an heiress, as you hoped.” 

The letter ended as abruptly as it began, and 
was sealed, and placed on Drake’s writing- 
table. Dorcas came softly into the room, ery- 
ing a little in a quiet way. Everything was 
ready—they could go. 

Late that evening Leonard Drake returned 
home. The servants were in bed, so tbat it 
was with considerable difficulty he got into the 
house—got in to be horrified by the news that 
his wife was not there, though the domestics 
had supposed, from what Dorcas said, that she 
and her mistress had gone to Vevuy to meet 
Mr. Drake. Leonard took a lignt and hurriew 
to his room, where the first object chat met his 
eye was the letter Lydia haa written. 

Three days after, tne pretty cottage was 
tenantless, and a placard swung to and fro on 
the gate, with every gust of wind, warning 
passers-by that the pluce was to let. 


FI. 


Harr a decade had elapsed since Lydia's 
disappearance. But she looked older even 
than that. The agony of that day; the hurried 
flight aft-rward; the constant fear of dis- 
covery; and lastly, the struggle for bread, 
combined with her never-ending heartache, 
hud cut deep wrinkles in her once fair face, 
and even begun to scatter gray threads through 
her hair. : 

In all this time she had never heard of her 
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husband, nor of her early home. She was too 
proud to return to her father: ‘I will starve 
first,” she often said, clenching her hands. 
Whether Leonard was alive or dead, whether 
he had remained in Europe or had gone home, 
she did not know, nor did she wish to know. 
Sometimes, she said to herself, moaning on 
her pillow at night, ‘‘ He is divorced from me, 
by this time; he has married Mrs. Dorshci- 
mer ;”’ and the thought went through her heart, 
with actual physical pain, like the stab of a 
knife. : 

She and her faithful Dorcas were settled in 
Paris now, in an obscure corner, as the least 
likely place to be discovered ; for there is no 
solitude or secrecy, as is well said, like the 
solitude and secrecy of a great city. She 
earned a scanty living, and it was of the scan- 
tiest, by coloring photographs. Into the more 
fashionable parts of Paris she never ventured, 
except when she had to go to the shops to sell 
her sketches, or to get orders. On one of these 
occasions, at the head of the Rue dela Paiz, 
she came suddenly, face to face, with Mrs. 
Dorsheimer. She turned and fled immediately, 
regardless of her errand; fled down side 
streets and close alleys; fled across the Seine, 
and only stopped to breathe, when she had 
reacned her humbie lodging, in one of the 
most secluded parts of the Luxembourg quar- 
ter. But hardly had she closed the door, 
hardly had she begun to tell Dorcas that 
they must fly from Paris, when Mrs. Dor- 
sheimer, unannounced, forced herself into the 
room, 

“T have followed you,” said the latter, un- 
cercmoniously, as Lydia rose, angrily. ‘I will 
speak, Mrs. Drake.” 

** Have the goodness to leave my room,” an- 
swered Lydia, tottering to her feet. ‘*I do not 
know you, nor the name by which you have 
addressed me.” 

“You have been mad long enough,” sternly 
exclaimed her visitor, sitting down. ‘Try to 
come back to your senses. I shall not go till 
I have explained. A few words will do it. 
Your husband and I, instead of being what 
you thought, were trying to keep a great mis- 
fortune from you, or, if that could not be done, 
to break it to you carefully.” 

There was an air of truthabout the speaker 
that staggered Lydia. She sank, nerveless, 
into a chair. 

“T must tell the whole story, in order to 
exculpate ourselves,” said Mrs. Dorsheimer. 


“Your father got into difficulties, forged my 
husband’s name to a large amount, and was on 


the point of exposure, when Mr. Dorsheimer 
died. The affair then came into my hands to 
settle.” 

Lydia sat, leaning both elbows on the table 
before her, her face supported on her hands, 
listening, and looking as if at her doomster. 

‘*T could have prosecuted your father, but it 
would have sent him to die in the Peniten- 
tiary,”’ continued Mrs. Dorsheimer, ‘‘and would 
have publicly disgraced all of his family. You 
I knew, by name, as the wife of my cousin, 
with whom I had been brought up in the 
country, as a child, and whom I loved asa 
brother—as a brother, nothing more,” she 
added, emphatically. ‘‘ Besides, I was a wo- 
man, and, I hope, not a cruel one. SoI re- 
fused to prosecute, suffered the loss of the 
money, and hushed the matter up.” 

A groan burst from Lydia. 

Mrs. Dorsheimer went on. 

‘«Then I came abroad. At Lausanne I met 
your husband unexpectedly. He had received 
some hints about your father, and he insisted 
on knowing the truth. He then said you ought 
to be told. But I replied that it would only 
pain you needlessly; if you continued to live 
abroad you might never hear the story. He 
answered that it would come to your ears, 
sooner or later. This is why you saw us talk- 
ing so much together, and why, on several oc- 
casions, he sought private interviews with me. 
One evening he nearly won my consent. But 
hardly had he gone, before I repented—I 
shrank from it, you see, as a woman—and I 
wrote to him, telling him he must still keep 
our secret. That letter, it now seems, or a por- 
tion of it, you found. He was tearing it up, 
when you came into the room, and he put what 
was left of it hastily into a book, that lay 
nigh, as he afterward remembered. As soon 
as he could he hurried to me. You were, he 
said, getting jealous; you evidently misunder- 
stood us; and he must tell the whole story 
now, in justice to himself. I was engaged with 
a party to Vevay; and the room was full; so 
he joined us, in order to have an opportunity 
to say all this. Of course, in this crisis, my 
scruples gave way. My reward is that you 
have believed me a vile woman. There, that’s 
the whole—I’ve told the story, perhaps, in a 
hard way—I’m sorry for you all the same. 
Thank God I’ve found you.” 

She had risen, while speaking, and caught 
Lydia’s dress, in the excitement of telling her 
hurried tale. Lydia’s gaze, which, at first, had 
been fixed om her so angrily, had fallen be- 





fore her; she had buried her face in her hands ; 
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and now, as Mrs. Dorsheimer ceased, the 
wretched listéner sank senseless to the floor. 

When Lydia revived, Mrs. Dorsheimer 
finished. Leonard Drake had spent three years 
in searcing for his wife, and subsequently re- 
turned to America, believing her dead. The 
last time Mrs. Dorsheimer had heard from 
him, he was settled at Morrisania. 

The next morning saw Lydia and Dorcas 
once more on their way, and, when the sun 
set, they watched it from the deck of a Havre 
steamer bound to New York. 

It was late in November when she sailed ; 
but the voyage was a pleasant one, notwith- 
standing the season. Lydia felt, however, 
that she could better have endured storm and 
tempest than the intolerable monotony of these 
days, which left her nothing to do but think, 
think. She could not throw off the past. If 
she had only spoken one word, only shown her 
husband a shadow of the horrible insanity in 
her mind, everything would have been set 
straight, and she would have been happy in 
his pardon. But now! Five years gone for- 
ever, and perhaps worse; perhaps (for he 
thought her dead) another wife! Who could 
tell what punishment might be in store for 
her! Perhaps she would reach land only to 
find him dead—which would be worse than all 
—dead, and too late even to hear one last 
word of forgiveness! Oh, the days—the days! 
All her past suffering had been nothing to this 
suspense and remorse—nothing! And it would 
be so; she had quite settled it in her mind-— 
he would be dead! 

They were in sight of land at length, had left 
the vessel, were driving away through the 
busy streets of the great city of the New World. 
Lydia would not hear of resting or waiting, 
and’ old Dorcas knew that it would only be 
cruel to urge her. 

They drove to the railway-station, It was 
a short journey afterward. When the name 
of their stopping-place was called, Dorcas 
looked at her mistress. She was deathly white, 
but perfectly quiet. It had been snowing when 
they landed in New York, and by the time 
they left the railway-train, it had settled into a 
heavy storm. Lydia wanted to walk, so Dor- 
cas wrapped a water-proof cloak about her, 
drew the hood over her head, and did her best 
to shelter her. 

‘“‘Ask how we go!” was all her mistress 
said. ‘*Be quick—I want to start; but I must 
walk—I should go mad.” 

Dorcas stepped inte a hotel near the sta- 
tion, and made her inquiries. The road was 
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straight enough. Mr. Leonard Drake, she was 
told, lived out beyond the village a little; she 
would know the place by such and such direc- 
tions. 

They were less than haif an hour on the way. 
They reached the mansion, a handsome dwell- 
ing, half town-house, half villa, with a long 
garden attached. They mounted the steps, 
and Dorcas rang the bell. 

“You ask,” she heard her mistress whisper. 
She caught a sight of her face. It was lined 
and seamed with pain; the dark eyes fairly 
strained and dilated with suspense. 

The door opened. A man-servant appeared. 

«Is Mr. Leonard Drake in?” Dorcas asked. 

‘No; heis in New York. Mrs. Drake is at 
home,’’ answered the man. 

Instinctively Doreas reached out her arm to 
support Lydia, as she asked, 

‘‘Who is that—his mother?” 

‘*No; his wife. Do you want to see her?” 
asked the man, rather curtly, beginning to 
think them people in search of charity, and 
not liking to encounter the cold air. 

**No,’’ Dorcas said. ‘‘ How long has he been 
married ?” 

‘“‘That’s cool,”’ muttered the man; then 
aloud, ‘‘ about six months, if you’re particular 
to know.” 

A low, choked whisper from her companion, 
reached Dorcas. It said, 

“Come away! Quick! Come!” 

Dorcas turned, without a word, and sup- 
ported her mistress down the steps. The man 
gave a glance after them, half of surprise, 
half indifference, and turned to shut the door, 
and go back to his fire, muttering, 

‘Well, it’s odd!” I wonder if there’s any- 
thing to pay there? I’ll just tell Mr. Drake, 
and see how he looks.’’ 

Lydia did not speak. Dorcas could not. 
She put her arm about her mistress, and drew 
her on as fast as she could, hoping to finda 
carriage near. The house stood in a plot of 
ground by itself. They turned the corner, 
where the garden led down a side street. 


IIl. 

“Wait!” Lydia said, suddenly. ‘TI can’t 
go any further; let me rest a little. Only 
don’t speak to nre—don’t say a word!” 

They sat down on the jutting line of stone, 
that supported the iron fence, Dorcas half sus- 
taining her mistress, who crouched forward, 
hiding her face with one hand. Dorcas bent 
over to see the face—it was fairly like that of 


an old woman. This terrible shock seemed to 
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have done the work of years. The short ring- 
lets, relaxed and whitened by the snow, added 
to the effect of age. It was horrible to see her. 

She neither wept nor groaned. She crouched 
there, in a still silence, so like death, that at 
last Dorcas could bear it no longer. 

“Mistress, dear!’? she sobbed. 
speak—only 4 

“Hush!” muttered Lydia. “Come away; 
Ican walk now. Let me alone; don’t talk yet. 
Help me up; I can walk.” 

Dorcas was assisting her to rise, when a 
gentleman turned into the street, a little way 
down, and walked rapidly toward them. 

Muffled though he was, in his great coat, 
Doreas knew him, and uttered a cry of terror. 

“It’s his step,’ whispered Lydia. «Sit 
down—he’ll not know us! I promised never 
to trouble him; I must keep my word. Don’t 
look up, Doreas. Sit down, I say!” 

The very act attracted the attention of the 
gentleman. He halted in front of them, saying, 

««Why do you sit here in this storm? Do 
you want help?” 

Neither answered. Dorcas felt Lydia’s hand 
press her arm like a hand of stone. 


“Only 








“‘Can’t either of you speak ?”’ he continued, 
rather impatiently. ‘*This is not weather for 
two women to be sitting out of doors.’’ 

Still no answer! Some mad idea that she 
could pull Dorcas away, and run from him 
seized Lydia. She attempted it. The hood fell 
from her face. He knew her, and cried, 
“Lydia, Lydia!” 

She felt that she was fainting—that he had 
caught her in his arms; then an awful black- 
ness closed over her. 

When consciousness came back, she thought, 
at first, she must be dead. Then she knew 
that she was in a warm, bright room. She 
saw Dorcas, a young, pretty lady near the bed, 
then Leonard, and shrieked aloud. 

She was held fast in his arms again. Hie 
voice sounded close to her ear. 

«Lie still, darling ; it’sall clear! My cousin’s 
house—my cousin’s wife. Don’t you remem- 
ber that I never am called Leonard in America, 
because that is his name.”’ 

So Lydia knew that God had forgiven her 
great sin, and mercifully allowed her another 
trial of the happiness she had recklessly flung 
away. 
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To and fro, with unshod feet, 
Little feet that whitely show 
Here and there on sanded floor, 
Like snowy birds a-flying low ; 
To and fro she swiftly ran, 
Little maiden, dark with tan. 


Little hand, so shapely brown, 
Defily catches at the ends; 
While its mate, with rapid touch, 
The great wheel a-whirling sends 
Out again the wool she draws, 
Fiuely spun, and free from flaws. 


Finer, softer, grows the thread, 

As she to and fro doth run, 
And the spindle is thick wound, 

With the rolls that she has spun ; 
And her blithesome heart keeps time, 
To whirr of wheel, in sweetest rhyme. 


Bars of sunshine on the floor, 
Lie like streams ot molten gold; 
And the bars ot light rest on her, 
And with glory her enfold; 
For, in sunshine or in shade, 
Fair she is, this little maia. 


So she singeth, glowing, smiling, 

With the thonghts she does not speak, 
When a form within tne doorway 

Calls the blushes to her cheek ; 
Swiftly, swiftly to and fro, 
Feet and blushes come and go. 








Now she steppeth in her spinning, 
Now the dimples come and go, 

And a thrill of laughter runneth 
Through her vice, so sweet and low. 

“ Now it is the set of sun, 

And my weary stint is done.” 


Little spinner, fairest spinner, 
Brave is he whe comes to woo, 
And his words to thee are sweetest, 
That a maid e’er listened to. 
Love with him will come and go; 
Love with thee no change will know. 


To and fro she slowly moveth, 
Little spinner, growing gray, 
All her songs, her bloom, her roundness, 
With her hopes long passed away ; 
The days go slowly, one by one, 
Alike from morn til! set of sun. 


And looking out her open deor, 
A loneiy grave, before her sight 
She seeth plain, and evermore 
Hier grief bides with her, day and night. 
She liveth lonely in her woe, 
For love with her no end can know. 


The wheel with dust is covered o'er, 
The ends of wool from off it slide; 

The sunshine shiueth in the dvor, 
That ever standeth open wide, 

Because one day, at set of sun, 

The spinner’s weary stint was done, 
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‘*BASHFUL BOOTS.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘AHEAD 


OF THE FIELD,” ETC., ETC. 





‘“*TzLL me, Bashful Boots,’”’ I said, * how 
far is it to Whithy ?” 

*Pleath, thir, my name 
Booth,’’ answered the child. 
Cumru.” 

I was just eighteen, and after having taken 
my degree in the time-hovored University of 
Pennsylvania, was making a pedestrian tour 
through the eastern counties of my native 
State. For several hours I had been travers- 
ing a wild, wooded region, that the inhabi- 
tants called ‘‘ The Forest,’ and which stretches 
for nearly thirty miles, from north-east to 
south-west, back of the Blue Ridge, between 
Whitby and Heidelberg. It was a primitive, 
picturesque district, with small farms scattered 
through the valleys, while the hills on either 
side were still densely clothed with the origi- 
nul forest trees. There were so many little, 
lateral valleys, and so many cross-roads, that, 
at last, I began to fear I had lost my way. 

Suddenly, there rose before me, over the 
crest of a low hill, the chimney and roof of a 
time-worn, stone farm-house. The fences were 
moss-grown; the woods around were bosky 
and wild; lush grasses grew in the meadows, 
and the whole air was fragrant with the scent 
of water-flowers that bloomed in the little 
brook nearby. Ascientific agriculturalist would 
have turned from the scene in disgust. Buta 
poet or a painter would have been charmed by 
it. The tangled, luxuriant growth carried the 
imagination: back for a century, to the land- 
scapes that Fielding described and Gains- 
borough painted. 

Crossing the field, between me and the house, 
and advancing in my direction, was a little 
girl. She wore an old sun-bonnet and a loose 
sack, and carried an earthen-ware pitcher in 
her hand. Yet, in spite of these comparatively 
coarse accessories, there was a bright, intelli- 
gent look in her eyes, and an air almost of re- 
finement in her face. Observing a stranger, 
she stopped shyly, with her finger in her 
mouth. It was then that I addressed her. 

We soon managed to get quite well ac- 
quainted. Whitby, she told me, was ‘just 
over the mountain, not- more than an hour’s 
walk.’”? She lived with her maternal wade, | 


ithn’t Bathful 
“Ivh Mary 





who owned the farm-house, which had been ; 
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her grandfather’s and great-grandfather’s be- 
fore. ‘Papa was a minister,’? she added. 
**We lived in the city till he and mama died.” 

I was about to walk on, when she asked me, 
shyly, if I ‘*wouldn’t like a drink of milk.” 
She was ‘going to the spring-house,” she 
added. I assented most gladly, and she tripped 
guyly, before me, flitting aloag like a free, 
happy bird. 

Have you ever, my dear reader, seen a real, 
old-fashioned Pennsylvania spring-house? A 
one-storied, one-roomed : stone edifice, built 
over a natural spring, generally shaded by a 


} weeping willow, or some ancient forest-tree, 


and floored with brick or with stone? My little 
hostess, kneeling down, dipped some milk up 
from a pan, that floated in the ever-running 
stream, which made the circuit of the. spring- 
house inside. Never, before or since, have I 
had a draught so delicious. 

Afterward, I sat down, on the low, turfy 
bank outside, and chatted with my little friend, 

‘*Do you know,” she said, artlessly, ‘*1 like 
the country better than town? You hear the 
birds at day-break; you can hunt for wild- 
flowers. Oh! such violets, and blue-bells, and 
quaker-ladies as we have here.” 

** And buttercups, too, I hope.” 

“Yes, yes, buttercups. Do you know how 
to tell if you love butter ?” she asked, gleefully. 

“Don’t 1? You hold the buttercup to your 
chin.” 

She clapped her hands, and laughing, said, 
‘How did you know that?” 

“Oh! Iknow more than you think,” I an- 
swered, cooly ; but feeling 2 young man’s pride, 
nevertheless, in her admiration ‘Can you 
tell me, for instance, what this is °?’’ 

I had been, as my habit was, poking with 
my stick, into the turf, and nowI had loosened 
a heavy, rusty-looking bit of stone, that rolled 
to my feet. 

“No,” she said, with some contempt. ‘I 
don’t care for dirty rocks; I care for flowers 
and trees.” 

‘‘But this dirty bit of rock,” I answered, 
‘is hematitic ore,’ quite willing to show off 
my geological knowledge, and forgetting that 
she would be wholly ignorant in the matter. 
«If there’s a vein of it on your uncle’s farm, 
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it will make his fortune. I shouldn't wonder 
if there was,” I added. ‘This ore is always 
found in just such localities, where the trap- 
dykes,” and I waved my stick in the direction 
of the rugged, knife-edged hills that rose in 
front, “break through the sandstoue. Why, 
it’s as good as a gold mine, my dear.” 

«A gold mine!” Her eyes were bigger than 
ever, now. 

* Yes! as good as a gold mine. 
was mine, I’d sink shafts at once. 
uncle at home ?”’ 

“No. He has gone to Whitby.” 

** Well, then, mind you tell him, when he 
comes home to-night. It will do no harm at 
any rate.” As I spoke, I rose to go. 

She looked down, and put her finger to her 
mouth again. At last, with a shy blush, she 
said, 

“Would you mind writing it down ?—the 
big word, I mean.” 

“Oh! the name of the ore. Certainly not,” 
I answered, laughing. I tore a leaf from my 


If the farm 
Is your 


memorandum-book, as I spoke, and wrote the 
word, as she requested. . 

“Do you often come this way?” she asked, 
bashfully, as I effered my hand, and said 


“ good-bye.”’ 

«I was never here before, little one, and 
don’t know that I shall ever come again.” 

Her face fell. 

*‘ But I should like to come,” I added. 
will try, next summer.” 

She brightened up again. 

** Oh! do come,” she cried. 
I like you—ever so much ?” 


«J 


“Do you know 


When 1 reached the turn of the wood, at the: 


top of the hill above, I stopped to look back. 
My little acquaintance stood just where I had 
left her, gazing wistfully after me. I took off 
my hat, she curtsied, and then I plunged into 
the forest. 

That night, at Whitby, I had occasion for 
my peucil-case, a thin, golden one, with my 
name engraved on it. I could not find it any- 
where. ‘Where have I left it?’ I said. I 
had quite forgotten that I had used it at the 
spring-house, and might have dropped it there. 

I never returned to the old farm-house. The 
next winter I went abroad, for I had a compe- 
tent fortune, and I wished to finish at a Ger- 
man university. Afterward I became an at- 
tache; and subsequently traveled extensively. 
At last, I began to long for my native land. 
Ten years in Europe had only made me love 
the institutions of my own country the more. 
But before I returned to America, I went to 





Rome on a farewell visit. To me, as to 86 
many others, that wonderful city was the one 
city of the world, to which to go back, again 
and again, with ever-increasing affection. 

The morning after I arrived, I walked to St. 
Peter’s, to heur, in the Canon’s Chupel, the 
music of Palestrina. While listening to the 
chaunting, I happened to glance up to one of 
the private galleries on the left, and saw there 
a woman’s face, so rapt, so exalfed, that, for 
the time, she looked like one of Fra Angelica’s 
angels. 

«It won’t do,” suid my friend, Charley Har- 
grave, putting his arm into mine, when the 
congregation was dispersing. ‘I suw whom 
you were looking at, but she’s above even 
your reach. She’s been the belle of the sea- 
son, my dear fellow, and has had lots of earls 
and counts disputing for her smiles. Step, 
here she comes, and Prince Borgia with her, 
to whom they say she is engaged.” 

We had, by this time, reached the aisle out- 
side. As the lady passed, she looked up, as if 
some instinct had told her she was the subject 
of our conversation. For one moment our eyes 
met. A thrill wentthrough me. Never before 
had I known what love was, but from that mo- 
ment I was hopelessly lost. . a 

‘Who is she?’’ I stammered, when she and 
her escort had passed out of hearing. 

‘¢Miss Vonberg, a great heiress.” 

‘‘German ?” 

‘“*No, American, though of German descent, 
asthe name shows. The gossip of the last 
week, that she has finally made her choice, 
must be true; for that was Prince Borgia, as 


I said before: and only some influential per- 
son, one of the Pope’s guard, as he is, for ex- 


ample, could have got a permit to that gallery. 
The ‘stately old dame with them, too, wasthis™ 
mother; the other was Miss Vonberg’s chape- 
ron, for-she is an orphan. You'd have known 
all this, if you had been here through the 
winter, as I have been. Why, the young Eng- 
lish swells used to crowd to the tahle d'hote, at 
Miss Vonberg’s hotel in the Corso, just to catch 
a sight of her at dinner. At last, she.had to 
move to private apartments in the Palazza Gol- 
dona, to avoid being stared out of countenance.” 
Why was it, that, notwithstanding this 
friendly warning, I went back to my hotel to 
think of Miss Vonberg? Was I mistaken in 
fancying, that, in passing, she had looked at 
me with evident interest? All that day her 
image was before me. At night I dreamed of 
her; dreamed she had made me happy; and 
woke to find out my delusion, and to wish I 
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could have slept on forever, with dreams so 
blissful. , 

But sleep would not come again. Besisles, I 
had an engagement with an old diplomatic 
friend, to accompany him, his wife, and his 
wife’s mother, on a drive out on the Campagna. 
There had been some remarkable excavations 
made, lately, at the Seava, which he wished 
me to see. So I dressed, breakfasted, and 
joined my friends, 

We had finished our investigations, and were 
about to re-enter our barouche, when I beard 
shrieks, and the rush of wheels, and glancing 
up the road, saw a carriage approaching us at 
full gallop. In vain the coachman tugged at 
the frightened steeds. On, on they tore, the 
barouche bounding from side to side behind 
them, threatening the lives of the two ladies 
who seemed to be the only occupants of the 
carriage, and from one of whom came the 
shrieks. 

It was but the work of an instant for me to 
rush forward, seize the nigh horse, twist the 
bit till I threw him against his fellow, and stop 
the carriage with a lurch, that snapped the 
pole, and sent the coachman reeling from his 
seat. In another instant, my friend had come 
to my aid, ghe traces had been cut, and all 
danger was over. 

I stepped to the door, hat in hand, to assist 
the ladies to alight. The one nearest me,, an 
elderly woman, whose shrieks had rent the 
air, fairly tumbled out into my arms. It took 
both my friend and myself, she was so help- 
less, to carry her to the bank, by the road- 
side, where we set her down. There, leaving 
my companion and the ladies of our party to 
attend to her, I hurried back to the barouche. 

But before I could reach it, the other occu- 
pant, springing lightly out, had met me half 
way. Apparently, she was as cool and com- 
posed as if in her drawing-room at. home. 
As I began to apologize for my delay, she 
threw back her veil and smiled, revealing the 
face of Miss Vonberg. 

I felt as if I walked on air. 

‘‘How can we thank you sufficiently?” she 
said, in the softest, most musical of voices. 
“‘T had given ourselves up for lost, when you 
rushed forward so bravely.” 

Never shall I forget the emphasis on these 
last words, or her look as she spoke them. 

“It was nothing,’ I replied, yet my heart 
beat high and proud. ‘* Nuthing that any other 
would not have done,” 

‘Pardon me,” she answered. 
think so. 


**T do not 














horses would trample you to death, and only 
heroes take such risks as that.” Her great 
Juno-like eyes blazed as she uttered the 
words! 

She had stopped in her enthusiasm. But 
now, as if sensible she had been too frank, she 
colored violently, and moved quickly forward, 
saying, ‘‘excuse me, but aunt, I see, is calling 
for me.” 

‘«How shall we ever get back to Rome?” 
cried the poor old lady, who had recovered 
from her faint. ‘I never, never can trust my- 
self behind those horses again.” 

“If you will accept them, the seats of my 
friend and myself are at your service,’’ I said. 

‘¢ But you will have to walk back:to Rome,” 
interposed the niece. 

‘‘ That is a trifle,’’ I replied. 

“The distance must be four or five miles. 
But for my aunt I could not think of accepting.” 
She hesitated. ‘‘I suppose there is no other 
alternative. How.can we ever repay you?” 
She gave me her hand in parting, smiling be- 
witchingly.. ( 

The long miles back to the Lateran gate 
seemed but a few steps, I was so intoxicated 
with happiness. 

Intoxicated with happiness, and with dreams 
that I soon found to be, alas! hopeless ones. 
For, calling the next day, at the Palazza Gol- 
dona, the first person I saw, in the saloon, was 
the Prince, Borgia, to whom Miss Vonberg in- 
troduced me. He had heard of the event of 
the day before, and he scowled at me, as if I 
had interfered with him, Miss Vonberg her- 
self was ill at ease. She watched the Prince 
anxiously, so anxiously, that, in a little while, 
I rose to go. 

I think I was never so angry. Miss Von- 
berg was evidently engaged to the Prince, and 
moreover was afraid of him. She was as dif- 
ferent in his presence, from the bright, frank, 
enthusiastic girl of the Campagna, as it was 
possible to be. ‘‘ Another sacrifice to rank,” I 
said, wrathfully. ‘‘ What fools our American 
girls make of themselves!’ You see I had 
gone there, expecting a warm welcome, dream- 
ing impossible dreams, and this was my re- 
venge. 

Now came days and weeks of intolerable 
misery. . Angry as I was, I could not get rid 
of Miss Vonberg’s image. Her blushing, eager 
face, as she thanked me onthe Campagna, was 
rising up before me constantly ;. and, at evary 
recurrence of that seductive vision, I was 
more madly in love than ever. More than this. 


It was an even chance that the } Whenever I happened to find her alone, she 
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was graciousness itself: natural, frank, sym- 
pathetic, charming beyond words. But if the 
Prince happened to come in, she froze toward 
me at once. Was she a flirt? Everything con- 
tradicted this idea. No, she was. pledged to 
the Prince, and afraid of awakening his jeal- 
ousy. Yei I loved her, in spite of it all. 

The reader will say it was insanity. Per- 
haps it was. Perhaps all love at first sight is. 
Again and again had I laughed at such a pas- 
sion; had called it boyish; had said it was im- 
possible for a man of sense: yet here I was, at 
eight-and-twenty, as much a slave to love at 
first sight, as the veriest lad of seventeen! 
Night and day I thought only of Miss Vonberg. 
I haunted every place where I thought I might 
meet her: the Pincian Hill, the Borghese Gar- 
dens, the Villa Pamphilia, the Opera, the Corso. 
Her sweet, low voice; her enchanting smile; 
her divine face and figure, were always in 
visions before me. : 

At last came a crisis. The Prince’s origi- 
nally cold hauteur deepened into almost surly 
insolence. Once or twice Miss Vonberg, I 
thought, feared an explosion. I shall never 
forget the imploring look she gave me, at a 
ball, when the Prince, finding me at her side, 
quite forgot that he was a gentleman. That 
look was the last drop in my cup of bitterness. 
“She is grateful to me for that day on the 
Campagna,” I said to myself, ‘‘and has not the 
heart to refuse me an occasional dance; but 
she throws herself on my mercy? She begs me, 
by her leoks, not to incense the Prince. Why 
do I stay here to complicate matters? I cannot 
trust myself much longer, if the Prince con- 
tinues to be so rude: there will be an affray, 
and a scandal, for her name will be dragged 
into public gossip. Had I not better leave 
Rome, and so relieve her from anxiety ?”’ 

I lay awake, nearly all night, revolving this 
sacrifice, and fell asleep, in the early morning 
having resolved upon it. There was a train, 
at midnight, by way of Civita Vecchia: I 
would take that, and put the Atlantic, as soon 
as might be, between me and my hopeless love. 

‘One last glimpse,” I said, ‘is all Task. I 
cannot even trust inyself to a farewell. Mrs. 
Townsend told me they were going to a concert 
at the Barberini palace, this evening. I am 
not asked there, but I will go to the Goldona, 
@bout the time they will return, and catch, 
unseen, a look at her, as she descends from the 
carriage.” 

The Palazza Goldona is one of the smallest 
of itsrank, and-has not even a court-yard. It 
is situated on a side street, that runs at right 





angles to the Corso. Up and down this narrow 
street [ paced, between ten and eleven o’clock 
that night. Once or twice I fancied that an- 
other cloaked figure was engaged on the same 
errand, as once or twice before, when, watch- 
ing for. a light in Miss Vonberg’s window, I 
had also fancied I was not alone. At last the 
rumble of approaching wheels was heard, and 
I had just time to conceal myself behind one 
of the huge columns that flanked the portal, 
when the coach came rattling up, In another 
moment Mrs. Townsend, followed by Miss Vion- 
berg, had descended; the great entranceswung 
wide open, and the elderly lady had» disap- 
peared under the glowing archway. But her 
companion paused for a moment, and Jooked 
up.and down the street, as if expecting some 
one. Had the Prince premised to follow them 
home? Or had he been prevented from attend- 
ing at the concert, and did she hope that, even 
at this late hour, he would, pay her a visit? 
As she stood there, her rounded white shoulders 
gleamed, like Parian marble, ia the brilliant 
light from the door-way. Never had she looked 
more dazzlingly beautiful. 

A jealous pang shot through me. It was only 
for a moment, however, that she waited. After 
a hasty glance up and down the street, and an 
instant of eager listening, she turned and 
entered the portal, the carriage, meantime, 
driving rapidly away. As she went in, I step- 
ped noiselessly forward, my eyes hungry to 
follow her till she disappeared entireiy. I was 
so absorbed, that I did not observe another 
cloaked figure, which had been concealed on 
the opposite side of the portal, and which 
sprang lightly forth after me. All I noticed 
was that Miss Vonberg suddenly turned, as if 
detecting footsteps behind her. To escape re- 
cognition, I darted to one side, throwing the 
cloak over my face. That sudden movement 
saved my life. A dagger, that would have 
penetrated my heart, if it had gone where it 
was intended, struck me on the shoulder-blade, 
and glanced off; but it was driven with such 
force, that coming unexpectedly, as it did, it 
prostrated me prone on my face. 

A piercing shriek cut the still, night air; 
there was a rush of a woman’s garments; and 
Miss Vonberg was kneeling by me, endeavor- 
ing to lift me up. 

‘He is murdered!” she cried; and never 
shall I forget the agony of that voice. ‘The 
Prince has done it.” Then, in a whisper, as 
her arms clasped me frantically, “‘Oh! my 
love sd 
Could I believe my ears? Was it me thet 
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she called by that endearing epithet? For an 
instant I remained passive, in the dear arms 
that encircled me, till hearing the footsteps of 
the porter and Mrs. Townsend, I was com- 
pelled to rise. 

‘IT am not hurt, darling,’ I said. “I was 
only stunned for a moment-—-” 

“Thank God!” she cried, with a long, eager 
look. Then she started back, the color deluged 
her face, her hands went up to hide it, and she 
burst into tears. 

My arms were around her immediately, in 
spite of the spectators. ‘You know me,” I 
cried; “you return my love Oh! merciful 
Father! what happiness.”’ 

She looked up at me timidly. 

“Yes! I know you,” she replied, softly. “I 
have seen you watching by my window, of 
nights. I wanted to warn you against the 
Prince, but I never had a chance. I knew 
your life was in danger ”? and she broke 
down again. 

The next morning found me an early visitor 
at the Palazza Goldona, for, es the reader may 
suppose, I did not leave Rome by the midnight 
train. My mistress met me, all smiles and 

lashes. 

«In love with Prince Borgia,” she cried, in- 
dignantly, when I had confessed my jealousy. 
‘* Marry the Prince! Iam too thoroughly an 
American ever to have married any foreigner, 
much less Prince Borgia. For weeks I have 
done everything, short of rudeness, to get rid 
of him. His mother, before he came to Rome, 
was very kind to me, and I could not, for her 
sake, treat him as otherwise I would. Ever 
since that day on the Campagna, or rather the 
day after, when I saw his manner toward you, 
I have dreaded some such attempt as this, for 
I knew his jealous, vindictive nature.” 

“It was just that anxiety I misinterpreted,”’ 
I cried. ‘It made me sure that you loved him. 
I thought it was for him you were anxious.”’ 

She laughed lightly. «+ You ought to have had 
a better opinion of yourself. I declare,” she 
added, suddenly, starting from my side, «I 
do believe it was I that proposed, after all. Fie 
on you! ‘faint heart never won fair lady,’ sir.” 

But I drew her again to me, and kissed her, 
and she nestled on my bosom, blushing and 
happy, and forgiving me. At last she glanced 
up, shyly. 

«* But I have a confession to make,” she said. 
“You won’t be angry?” 

“Certainly not. How could I?” 

«* Promise.” 

**I promise.” 











“It-is something you ought to know, before 
I become your wife. Perhaps—perhaps—it 
may make you change your mind.” She hid 
her face on my bosom again. 

‘‘Nothing can make me change my mind.” 

**Not if I tell you,” and she spoke in a voice 
so low I could hardly hear her, «that I was in 
love—before Pe 

Istarted. Her hesitation, her whole manner, 
sent a sudden chill through me. Was it but 
the ashes of a heart, then, that I had won? 

“You promised,” she said, hurriedly, cling- 
ing to me, “not to be angry. And it may 
make some difference, if I tell you it was a long 
time ago.’’ 

“Ah!” I cried, forcing a smile. But no 
words can describe my torture. 

« But—but,” she resumed, “I kept on loving 
him. Nay! don’t start—forgive me. It was 
a sort of youthful dream, you see. He was my 
ideal of everything great and noble, my Bayard, 
my Sidney, my Sir Lancelot.” 

I winced more and more. What was the 
rack to this? 

‘¢But, darling,” she had never stopped, but 
went on hurriedly, ‘it is you I love now. Re- 
member that! Only I must tell you all. I 
worshipped my youthful fancy till—till that 
day on the Campagna. And now I have some- 
thing to return to him; not exactly a love- 
token; but what I have kept as a memento 2 

‘¢And you wish me to write to him, and send 
this—this memento?” I interrupted, curtly, 
and quite withdrawing from her. I came very 
near saying, ‘‘ Never!” 

“If you please,’ she answered, demurely, 
rising and curtsying. As she spoke, she drew 
from her pocket a small,,faded bit of paper, 
that had apparently been torn from a memo- 
randum book, and athin, worn, gold pencil-case. 

For an instant I was dumb with amazement. 
I looked at the bit of paper, at the pencil-case, 
and then at her merry face, which was now 
rippling all over with fun. Like a flash every- 
thing came back to me: the wild, wooded hills; 
the stone farm-house; the lush grasses; the 
water-cresses. I saw the shy, bashful child, 
with her milk-pitcher. I recognized the face, 
too, at last, in the one before me. How could 
I have failed to recognize it before, I said to 
myself, half angrily? All my jealousy was 
gone on the instant. For it »was.I who had 
been her ideal through all thése yeats; it wae 
I who had been her Bayard, her Sidney, her 
Sir Lancelot! 

I gazed, like one transfixed, stammering, 

“And you are a 
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« Bashful Boots,” with another curtsy, and “Tt was in that way,’ she resumed, after 
such a rogueish lovk, * orButhful Booth, as I } awhile, “that I came by the name of Venberg. 
believe I said, in those days.” It was my uncle’s—he was my mother’s brother 


Then she told me how it all came about. She }—and I was to take it, with the property, till 
had given my memorandum to her uncle, who {I married; for my uncle, strange to say, as if 
began immediately to look for ore, and was } by a presentiment, had made a will providing 
happily rewarded by finding a vein. He was } for this very contingency.” 
svon arich man. “That is why I never recognized you,” I 

**We all shared in the good fortune,” said } said. ‘‘ The name threw me off the track com- 
my mistress. ‘My cousin and I were sent to } pletely.” 
the Moravian school at Bethlehem, and my “That won’t do, sir,” she said, playfully. 
uncle’s two sons went to college. We often } «For I recegnized you at once. I knew you, 
thought and spoke of you as our benefactor,” } that first day, when I saw you at St. Peter's. 
she said, nestling close to me, ‘and even in- 3 But a woman is always the most faithful.” 
quired after you, in the city, but found you Prince Borgia left Rome that morning, for 
had gone abroad. 5 indefinite period, as was given out. His 

3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
$ 





« Three years ago,” she continued, ‘a terri- 3 sudden flight confirmed our belief that he had 
ble calamity befell us. My uncle’s health} hired a bravo to assassinate me. 
fuiled, and he was ordered to New Orleans for Some one is looking over my shoulder as I 
the winter. The whole family went, except-} write. ‘It is a shame to tell all that nonsens¢ 
ing myself, for I remained at Bethlehem, in} about your wife,” she says. ‘People will 
order to perfect myself still further in my} say I made love to you.” . 
studies. There was an explosion,” she shud- But I answer with a kiss, which brings the 
dered all over, “you may have heard of it— } blushes to her cheek, for, though she ha¥ been 
and they were lost, father, mother, sons, and} married for six years, she is still a “ BaruruL 
daughter. } Boors.” 
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BY MARY W. MICKLES. 





I wares the sad and sullen sea, Crowned with your love most royally. 
Whose breaking waves sob wearily In darkness must this fair star set? 
Against a bleak and barren shore, Be pitiful, oh, Fate! Not yet! 


Forever and forever more; 

Or gaze upon the lowering sky, 
Where leaden clouds are rushing by, 
And wonder if you can forget, 

And weep and praf—not yet! not yet! 


You yearn for higher fume and power, 

Yot comes there ne'er a quiet hour, 

When notes, now of my life a part, 

Come faintly echoing throngh your heart? 
When thronging phantoms softly glide 





Life holds no charm like that which drew Before you, borne on memory’s tide? 
My heart vo strongly unto you, The eyes wheregn your kisses lay ; 

That night the sad September died , “Those pleading eyes,” you used to say, 
You drew me closely to your side With bitter, burning tears are wet, 

And whispered how my life should be The white lips moan—Leave me not yet! 
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BY 8s. 8. SCOTT. 





Oy my darling’s check, or little fat knee, Be placed for my little one to wear? 
Where shall the precious one’s beauty-spot be? Or shall her lovely, angel face 
Where shall the dimple of love be fuund— Be ever without this nameless grace? 
From her sunny curls to the blessed ground, ; 
Where her pink toes stand, o'er all, o'er all— * On rare little bosom, or downy chin? 


Oh, love! I have thought, let it be within ; 


; all the sweetest of love-spots fall? 
von f ¥ Peas That the angel touch with her shadowy dart, 


On apple-bloom cheek, or fluttering hand, And the Father seal, on her baby heart, 
Where shall tke fairy touch her wand? A dimple of love divine—divine! 
Where shall the crown of a dimple rare. So making her His, yet leaving her mine. 
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THE WHITE HYACINTH. 





BY MARGARET MEERT. 





Yes ; the mischief was done—no help for it 
now, A scuffle and a scramble of inconse- 
quent little legs and arms, and down went the 
flower-pot with a crash—the mould scattered 
over the floor, the poor hyacinth blossoms 
broken short off, and crushed under a clod of 
earth; Roschen’s white hyacinth, that she 
prized so much ; that she had watched day by 
day, until it opened into its perfect bloom. 

The two little culprits who had done the 
deed, stood aghast over the ruins. 

“There, now, good-for-nothing boys!. I 
hope you are satisfied at last, now that you 
have knocked down your sister’s flower with 
your romping. Didn’t I charge you to keep 
away from that window, Fritz ?” 

“It was Jacob, mother; he would not let 
me look out of the window to see Hans sawing 
the wood,” 

Jacob, of course, denied impetuously. The 
mother, dust-pan in hand, scolded the boys 
roundly, not only for ruining the plant, but 
for the dirt poured over her clean floor. Poor 
Roschen said nothing, but she could not re- 
strain her tears, as she picked up the fragment 
of her cherished hyacinth, the wax-like bells 
most pitifully pure and fragrant still. 

¢ After all, Roschen,”’ said Fritz, philosophi- 
cally, ‘it don’t make so much odds; you can 
plant the root over again, and then it will be 
as good as ever, you know.” 

*¢ But it won’t; you know it won’t,”’ said his 
sister. ‘It will not bloom then until next 
year, and I want it now /” 

Jacob tried another mode of consolation. 

*‘Don’t be mad with us,’”’ Rosehen, old Peter 
Ebbeback will give you another hyacinth, fast 
enough.” 

“I wouldn’t have it, if he did,” said Ros- 
chen, disdainfully. 

The mother gave Jacob an angry look. 

“Come, get out with you, you mischief-mak- 
ing, meddlesome boys,” and off went the two 


offenders, impelled through the door by a vig- 


orous shove from their mother’s hand. 

“Old Peter Ebbebach, indeed; I wouldn’t 
have his hyacinth, if he came with fifty! An 
old, red-faced thing! Who wants his pre- 
sents!’ and then her teara flowed afresh over 
her flower. If she had raised her eyes to the 
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glass-door that communicated with her father’s 
cabinet-shop, she would have seen an inter- 
ested spectator standing there. The spectatur 
was a tall young man, who had been looking 
on with intcrest at the scene before him; at 
the mother on her knees, with dust-pan and 
brush, at the two boys, already recovered 
from their dismay, pinching each other slily; 
at the drooping figure of Roschen, looking with 
tearful eyes at the crushed hyacinth that lay 
on her little, white hand. 

It was an interesting picture, doubtless; but 
not to be gazed upon longer with impunity. 
The young man vanished from the tell-tale 
glass-door; but not before he had solemnly 
sworn within himself, that, by those sparkling 
tears, another white hyacinth should bloom on 
the narrow window-sill, and Roschen should 
smile again. 

Roschen put the fragment of the broken 
flower in a tumbler of water, and replaced it 
on the window-sill, where it had stood in its 
pride a few minutes before. Then she brought 
her low cane chair close by to catch the light 
on her sewing. 

The noisy boys had rushed into the yard to 
torment Hans, and tumble over the wood. The 
mother was gone to market. Nothing of life 
was left in the sombre, little back room, but 
Roschen and the clock. Sothe clock ticked, 
and Roschen stitched. Gradually the young 
girl's fair braids pressed closer and closer to 
the light. ’ 

Suddenly the clock showed symptoms of vio- 
lent agitation. There was a rush and scranm- 
ble within, and then came six decisive strokes. 
No more light for sewing now. The jacket, 
wrought for ungrateful Fritz, slipped from 
Roschen’s hand, and the scissors foliowed suit, 
but made more noise about it. Roschen leaned 
forward, with an elbow rested on the window- 
sill. 

As practical things of practical life glided 
out of sight, soft twilight visions of her own 
floated into their place. In imagination, Ros- 
chen had matters all her own way. No *+red- 
faced old thing”’ figured in her dreams. Doubt- 
less she saw a radiant chevalier, with flashing 
dark eyes, and still darker locks, wandering 
by her side through the enchanted gardens of 
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her “ chateau en Espagne ;” eloquent lips were 
murmuring in her ears ; dreamier grew Rosch- 
en’s soft eyes. 

Jingle, jingle, jingle, went the shop bell. 
Then she heard her father’s jolly voice. 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha! And so you lost your saddles 
altogether. This way, this way, good friend 
Ebbeback. Yes; the little girl is at home.” 

Roschen started to her feet, and frowned. 
Then nimbly gathering up scissors, thimble, 
little shirt, and all, disappeared through ene 
door, as her father and the hated wooer en- 
tered the other. 

Mr. Ebbeback stayed to supper, and not only 
te supper, but the whole evening. Roschen 
was indignant, but had the satisfaction of 
behaving to him just as perversely as: she knew 
how. It was in vain that her mother nudged 
her, and tried to pierce her obdurate heart 
with angry looks. 

Old Ebbeback scarcely waited to hear the 
story of the broken hyacinth, before he was 
eager to promise that a fresh one should be 
put into her hands to-morrow, at which his 
discouraging fair one averred coldly, that no- 
thing would induce her to replace her lost 
favorite; and, when Ebbeback drew up his 
chair close to hers, on pretence of examin- 
ing the length of her stitches, Roschen drew 
back her chair with a jerk. 

Her mother was wrathful at such treatment 
of the elderly lover, and rated Roschen soundly 
the next morning, over the washing of cups 
and dishes. 

‘What did the girl expect? Did rich, solid, 
substantial men like Ebbcback grow on every 
bush ?” 

Roschen suggested, under her breath, that 
a “solid, substantial” man, like Ebbeback, 
would hang rather heavy on a bush! * Per- 
haps she thought,” continued her outraged 
mother, “that some grand gentleman was 


coming to marry her; or, perhaps, she was } 


‘looking out for some long-legged, rolling-eyed 
musician, who would fall rapturously in love 
with her baby face, like the things she was 
reading about in those fuolish books. No doubt 
her head was full of notions about a painter or 
a musician, with black eyes and long, hanging 
hair, and heaven knows what.” 

These random shots, coming prodigiously 
near the truth, Roschen protested that she had 
never thought of such a thing, only did not 
like Mr. Ebbeback, because he was so fat, and 
his face was so red, and he breathed so hard 
sometimes. 

Her mother looked at her in speechless con- 





tempt; but, to her daughter’s great relief, 
spoke next time to despatch her with a mes- 
sage quite to the other end of the city. The 
persecuted one was only too glad to escape. 
The day was raw and cold, with a boisterous 
March wind. Roschen’s little feet tripped 
quickly over the long way. 

West Fourteenth street! Yes; this was cer- 
tainly West Fourteenth street. But the num- 
ber? Why, her mother did not say the house 
was a green-house; but there was the right 
number over the door. This was certainly the 
place, and no mistake. 

The door opened easily, and she stepped in. 
Oh, what a delightful change from the keen 
air without! It was warm—so deliciously 
warm and fragrant! Not a human being was 
to be seen. But whence that music? Glorious 
Strauss waltzes, played by a master hand. 

It seemed like a little bit of enchantment to 
Roschen. She had been in green-houses be- 
fore; had surely listened to fine music; but 
it was the two things together that made sweet 
accord. 

She did not wish to break the spell, so she 
stood quite still under the shadow of a great 
blooming orange-tree, while the waltz music 
throbbed on. 

The orange branches bent down, and touched 
her shoulder. The white flowers breathed their 
rich perfume over her face. Little Roschen 
thrilled from head to foot with the sweetness 
of the music, and the dense odors, when, sud- 
denly, the sound ceased. With a start, Res- 
chen remembered herself, and the message. 

She advanced to the end of the green-house, 
where there was an open door, but still no 
one visible. She rapped. From an inner room 
came & young man. 

Roschen was much astonished at the joyful 
start he gave when he saw her. She would 
have been still more astonished, if he had ex- 
claimed aloud; as Ire did to himself, ‘* My little 
white hyacinth herself.” But he didn’t do 
that ; he only told her, that Mrs. Kay, to whom 
she brought the message, was not at home, and 
asked her very gently to come in and sit down 
until her return, which would be very soon, he 
thought. 

The polite invitation Roschen thought she 
must not accept on any account ; but the young 
man asserted, earnestly, that Mrs. Kay would 
certainly beback in five minutes at the latest, 
and it would be really too bad for her to come 
so far without seeing Mrs. Kay after all. 

These arguments were stronger than Ros- 
chen’s objections,.so she stepped in, feeling 
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very shy and uncomfortable. The young man 
seeing that, perhaps, disappeared into the in- 
ner room, after politely handing her a chair. 
In five minutes he came back with a. water- 
ingpot in his hand. 

‘Tam afraid you are haying rather a dull 
time waiting for Mrs. Kay,’’ he said, smiling 
“Iam going to water the flowers; wouldn’t 
you like to look at them?” 

Roschen thought that would be very plea- 
sant. So they watered the flowers in company, 
and he showed her some beautiful, rare Chin- 
ese and Japan plants that had just come. She 
grew interested and quite talkative over the 


curious facts he told her about them, and at. 


length she ventured to ask if he was the gar- 
dener there ? 

“Yes,” he said; ‘and now that Mr. Kay is 
away, I have more to do with the flowers than 
usual.” 

«Then it was not you who was playing those 
waltzes!” said Roschen, with a disappointed 
look. 

“And why 2” said the young man, turning 
his laughing dark eyes upon her. ‘+ You sup- 
pose that gardening and violin-playing were 
not meant to go together ?”’ 

«Oh, no,” said Roschen, coloring. ‘I didn’t 
mean that. But they were played so exqui- 
sitely, you know, and ‘i 

“And you wondered,” said the young man, 
«how such delicate music could be made by a 
rough-looking, hard-handed fellow like me?” 

“Oh, I never thought of such a thing,’’ be- 
gan Roschen; but just then her flaxen braids 
contrived to catch in a hanging basket, and 
turned it topsy-turvy. Then there was so much 
to be done in the way of disentangling and 
apologies on the young man’s side, and blush- 
ings and dismay on Roschen’s, that nothing 
more was said about hard hands and violins. 

Still Mrs. Kay came not. 

“I think I must leave’my message for an- 
other day,” said Roschen, who thought she had 
done enough mischief, and had better be gone. 
“T don’t think I can wait any longer. I must. 
go now. Iam very much obliged to you, sir, 
for showing me the flowers.” 

‘““Why, you have not waited ten minutes,” 
he said, hastily. ‘Mrs. Kay will certainly be 
here in a minute or two. Don’t you think you 
could possibly endure another two minntes ?” 

“‘T really must go,” said Roschen. But the 
young man interrupted her. 

*‘You haven’t looked at our hyacinths. Don’t 





te 
through a tool-room, and opened a door into 9 
hot-house, where the hyacinths were one sheet 
of bloom. 

Roschen felt. herself obliged to go after him, 
She did not like to take leave so umeeremoni- 
ously. 

‘Do you like hyacinths ?” he repeated, when 
the flaxen head bent delightedly over them. 

“Oh, I think they are perfectly beautiful,” 
was the rapturous reply. 

“But not white ones, I know. You don’t 
think them half as pretty as these pink ones 
over here.”’ 

‘Yes, but I do,” said little Roschen. ‘Oh, 
that white one does put me so much in mind 


” 





of 

“Of a fair young girl! Yes; I agree with 
you!” 

‘That is not what I was going to say,” said 
Roschen, gravely, a little put out at this saucy 
interruption. ‘I was going to say that it was 
like one that I once had myself—that is all.” 

“Is that really all?” said he; and then he 
bit his lip, as if he checked himself in some- 
thing he was longing to say. 

“‘Yes,’’ said Roschen, who had a sudden 
misgiving that perhaps she had been talking 
too unreservedly to the handsome young gar- 
dener. ‘*And now I must go, if you will be 
kind enough to tell Mrs. Kay that I was here? 
Good-morning, sir, and I thank you very much 
for your politeness.” 

In vain he declared that Mrs. Kay must be 
at the very door by this time. She made him 
a little bow, and was off. 

‘If you must go, let me open the door for 
you. Do you know,” said he, as Roschen re- 
peated her good-morning at the street-door, 
‘“*Do you know, that when you said that the 
white hyacinth reminded you of something, I 
really was imaginative enough to think that it 
recalled to you one that was knucked off a win- 
dow-sill by a careless little brother, and wept 
over by the softest blue eyes under heaven.” 

Roschen was too much surprised to say a 
word; but her thoughts whirled at a quick 
time of their own as she walked home. A med- 
ley of the flowers, the music, the laughing, 
dark eyes of the young gardener—the some- 
thing, she did not know what, about his man- 
ner, that. made her feel as if they were not 
strangers, but friends; above all, that enig- 
matical last speech. What could he mean by 
that? He could not know about her hyacinth, 
and those. ‘softest blue-eyes.’”” She smiled 




















you like hyacinths ?” 
Without waiting for an answer, he went 


and blushed as she said to herself, that those 
could not mean her eyes. 
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«Well, child,” said her mother, when she 
reached home. ‘+ How about the peppers?” . 

«Peppers !’”’ repeated Roschen, looking be- 
wildered. 

“Peppers!” Just listen to her! Did Mrs. 
Kay say what day she would send for them ?” 

«No, ma’am, she didn’t, because she was 
not there.” 

That evening a boy came with a pot of mag- 
nificent white hyacinths. Roschen colored 
deeply when they were handed to her. 

+ Now, that’s what I call handsome in Ebbe- 
back,” said her mother. 

“Ebbeback! I know they did not come from 
him !’’ said Roschen. 

«¢ What nonsense are you talking, Roschen ?” 
said her mother, angrily. ‘‘Who else could 
they come from, pray? The boy said he was 
not to tell who sent them; but Ebbeback told 
me himself that he would send them to Frau- 
lein Roschen to-day.” 

««The I won’t have them at all!’’ cried Ros- 
chen, deeply disappointed, and angry with her- 
self, because she had jumped to such a silly, 
romantic conclusion, wken the white hyacinths 
walked in. She snatched up the hyacinths, 
and rushed into the outer room, where the boy 
still stood. 

« Here, you may take them where they came 
from, and tell the person who sent them that I 
don't want them at all!” 

“Oh, you stuck-up, vain peacock,”’ said her 
mother. ‘Heaven will punish‘you for flying 
in a good man’s face.” 

A crash in the kitchen, and a yell from 
Fritz! Away went the mother! 

‘«T hate him!” said naughty Roschen, while 
her indulgent father laughed, and went on 
with his glueing. 

The next morning Roschen was not sent on 
any mére errands, neither was she harassed 
with eulogies of Ebbeback; but she spent the 
day in a very profitable manner, darning stock- 
ings, and ever and anon humming snatches of 
certain Strauss waltzes. About. dusk her 
father called her into his work-room, to look 
for a certain bottle of varnish, which the deft 
little housewife soon found. She stood and 
watched his work a few minutes. 

«What is that you are mending, father? It 
looks like a violin-case.”’ 

“That is just what it is, kitten. I am put- 
ting it together for a young fellow, who left it 
here a day or two ago.” 

‘«* What’s his name?” said Roschen. 

*« Ritter—Max Ritter, I believe.”’ 

«« Where does he live ?” she asked. 





But here the shop-bell jingled. 

«There he is now—the very man!” 

** Well, Mr. Gaertner, bow does the violin- 
case come on?” 

_ That ringing voice belonged to but one per- 
son It was Roschen’s young gardener. 

«See for yourself, Master Ritter.” 

Ritter saw the violin-case, and something 
else besides. When he had talked of violin- 
cases and violins to the cabinetmaker, until 
the old man, in his enthusiasm, had gone to 
rummage in the loft for an old violin of his 
own, he turned to Roschen. She had been sit- 
ting very quiet; but in a little inward flutter 
about whether she should go or stay, and whe- 
ther he would turn and speak to her or not. 

‘So you won't let me replace the hyacinth ?” 
he said, quietly. 

“You! You did not !—you have not——” 

“I was vain enough to think you would guess 
that I sent them,’’ he continued. ‘I dare say 
you thonght:I was taking a great liberty; but 
I own I hardly expected you would send them 
back with! subh a curt message!” His dark 
eyes lodked-at her reproachfully. 

‘Olt!’ said: Roschen, feeling ready to cry. 
‘¢ Was itreally'you who sent me the hyacinths? 
Oh, 1 thotght! Mri Ebbeback sent them!” 

«May doventure to ask who Mr. Ebbeback 
is ?” 

‘¢Oh, he is a hateful man who comes here 
ever so often; ‘but I can't bear him.” 

‘« But ‘he likes you? He is a lover, I dare 
say ?” 

Roschen twisted her apron-strings, and 
pouted her rosy lips disdainfully. 

“Yes; I see! 
comes here ever so often, is he a handsome 
man ?” 

‘*My mother thinks so; but I don’t, you 
know, because—because [ don’t like him.”’ 

«« Exactly,” said Ritter, dryly. “I know all 
about it. I don’t wonder at your sending my 
hyacinth back. Doubtless you would prefer 
Ebbeback’s flowers ?” 

«Why, I told you just now that I sent them 
back because I thought they came from Mr. 
Ebbeback,” said Roschen, smiling. 

‘“‘Then you would have kept them, if you 
had known they came from me?” said Ritter. 

But here the old cabinetmaker burst in joy- 
fully with his violin, and Max had to bend for- 
ward to hear a very soft 

«Oh, yes!’ from Roschen. 

You may be sure that Max Ritter did’ not 
suffer that violin-case to be finished up too 
soon. There never was a violin-case of such 


And this Ebbeback, who 
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delicate health. By the time it was really 
sound and strong, he had established himself 
a frequent visitor at the cabinet-maker’s work- 
room. The old man liked him. He heard 
nothing but good of Ritter. Mr. Kay said he 
was only retaining his place with him until 
he could accumulate money enough to pur- 
chase his musical studies abroad. 

Ebbeback was furious with this invader of 
what he considered his peculiar rights. To 
be sure, he could still come as often as ever, to 
sit in the corner and smoke his meerschaum 
with the cabinet-maker, while Roschen sat by 
the window with her dcmure little head bent 
over her embroidery , buc this was poor en- 
joyment, while a tall figure leaned against the 
‘mantel-shelf behind her, and’ adark, hand- 
some face bent once in a while-inpagonizing 
proximity to her flaxén braids. 

The mother agreed entirely with Ebbeback, 
and treated Ritter to many sour looks; and 
when he was by, descanted upénm: the wealth, 
generosity, and varied attractions of Ebbe- 
back, until actually Ritter would> hawe an un- 
easy feeling that all was not iasheafe ins he 
woutd like to have it, in reg@r@ite Roschen’s 
elderly wooer. He began :toytormenti himself 
with Mrs. Gaertner’s hintsithal’ theodeair dhild’s 
avowed aversion to Ebbeback:»wab wd/ more 
than was quite natural, and the affair in ex- 
cellent train. nei ond sf 

One evening at dusk, while ithe old cabinet- 
maker sat in the corner, dozing: and ‘smoking 
his pipe, Ritter sat in the little back-room, 
smarting inwardly from certain barbed arrows, 
which Roschen’s mother had left behind her, 
when’ she went off to market; little Fritz 
’ rushed in, and climbed familiarly into ‘is lap, 
and said, 

“‘Roschen would net go to walk with you 
yesterday evening. I know, because I heard 
her say so.” 

‘Well, that was all right; wasn’t it, Frit- 
zen? Your sister was sick. I would not 
have had her walk with me when she was sick.” 

“She wasn't so sick but she: could take a 
nice little walk with Mr. [Ebbeback directly 
after you went away,” said Fritz, indignantly. 

Ritter colored furiously. 

“Well, tha’t all right too, Fritz. Certainly 
Fraulein Roschen may walk with whom she 
likes best.” 

‘“T think so too,’ said Fritz. ‘ And Ros- 
chen must like Mr. Ebbeback the best, because 





about it the other night, when she thought I 
.was asleep. But never mind, Mr. Ritter, I 
like you a great deal better than that old Eb- 
beback ; and as for Roschen, it don’t make any 
difference about her—she’s nothing but a girl, 
anyway. 

*‘I thank you for your good opinion, Fritz.” 

“Oh, don’t go, Mr. Ritter, without seeing 
Roschen. I will: ran up stairs, and make her 
come down. Mr. Ebbeback never comes in till 
late now; but she’ll do anything for me.” 

‘Don’t trouble your sister. Let her wait, 
by all means, until Mr. Ebbeback comes,” and 
away strode the deceived and injured lover. 

Several days passed by, and Ritter came not 
again. All unconscious of the mischief done 
by Fritz’s little meddlesome tongue, Roschen 
first wondered, then grew restless and sus- 
picious; finally was devoured by the cruelist 
forebodings. Max Ritter was tired of poor 
Roschen. It was tiresome to come there even- 
ing after evening, and see nothing but her 
baby face. She was no fit companion for a 
creature so marvelous and gifted as Mux. It 
was all over with her. Some beautiful young 
lady had gone to the green-house to get flowers, 
and Ritter had fallen in love with her. 

Meanwhile the absent one was tired of play- 
ing the man of spirit, and was calling himself a 
blockhead for being upset by a child's chatter. 

“I will go and see my Roschen this even- 
ing,’’ he thought. ‘‘ This very evening is there 
the secona roncert at Thomas’ Garden. Ros- 
chen shall go with me, and we will sit under 
the vine-covered arbor together, and hear the 
music; and I will look into Roschen’s soft eyes, 
and tell her of all my jealous fancies, and say 
how it cuts me like a knife to see hier smile at 
another man—look at him even. Jove dt does. 
And what if she should tell me with herrosy 
lips, that I am nothing to her, and: that she 
loves that beast !”’ 

Alas for Ritter! Roschen was not visible, 
when he presented himself at the cabinet- 
maker’s. Her mother told him she was out, but 
assured, him with great politeness’ and com- 
placency, that she could answer for it; she 
could not go with him to the Gardens that even- 
ing, because she had an express engagement 
to go with Mr. Ebbeback. 

In respect to the good woman’s veracity, I 
am sorfy to say that this was far from the 
truth, as Roschen was at that moment up stairs 
crying her eyes out at her lover’s supposed de- 


you know she went to walk with him after you ; sertion; and as for the engagement withEbbe- 
had gone home, and was gone, oh! ever so 
long; and, besides, I heard mother talking ; 


back. she had not even heard of it. But the 
prudent mother thought it was an admirable 
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time to strike a decisive blow. Ebbeback would } 
* ertainly be around in the course of the even- 
ing, and she could send them off together to 
the Gardens, thinking that as Ritter was not 
to be had, Roschen would easily be consoled, ; 
and take what she could get. 

Five minutes after Ritter left the house, Eb- 
beback did appear. Poor, miserable Roschen } 
was easily fired by her mother’s sarcasms to } 
bathe her tear-stained face, and prepare to ac- 
* company the faithful Ebbeback. 

An ill-matched pair they looked. 

Ebbeback complacent, beaming; rounder } 
and redder than ever. Roschen dejected, and } 
indignantly disdainful of the close attentions 
he pressed upon her. 

When they entered the Garden, Ebbeback 
led the way into an arbor, that seemed to con- } 
tain but two others beside themselves. Ros- } 
chen did not notice them particularly as she } 
seated herself, while Ebbeback ordered his 
lager, and prepared to be stolidly blissful after 
his own fashion. 

Presently the music ceased, and there was a 
ringing laugh from one of the two at the other 
table. 

Roschen glanced up, and saw an arch bru- 
nette face under a little black straw-hat, trim- 
med with a trailing wreath of wild roses. Such 
a captivating, coquettish air the girl had, as 
she fixed her saucy eyes upon her companion. 
And the companion ? 

It was Ritter. 

Their cyés met. At thé satire moment, the 
orchestra struck a few plaintive chords, then 
glided into a wailing waltz that they both well 
remeribered. 

Roséhen could riot repress one reproachful 
look, which he answered by turfing his head, 
and beginning to talk rapidly to the French 
girl beside him. 

She would have tried to make a display of 
the same indifference, when a waiter rushed } 
in, and said a few words to Ebbeback. 

“My soul!” exclaimed Ebbeback, turning 
pale. ‘My friend Spinner has just dropped 
‘down in the bar-room, in a fit of apoplexy, 
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Tae night is windy and dark, 
There is no moon or star; 
But the roar of the angry waves 
Is heard on the reef afar. 
Vor. LX.—28 


A. 


caused by a hearty laugh. Excuse me for one 
moment, Fraulein Roschen,’’ and he darted 
off. 

Roschen was perfectly willing, and rather 
obliged to his friend Spinner. She covered 
her eyes with one hand, and thus did not ob- 
serve a young man who approached the pair 
at the other table. 

He spoke to Ritter, to whom the girl made 


ba laughing apology, and they left the arbor 


together. 

Wilder and wilder throbbed the waltz music. 
Roschen was lost in gad reflections. She did 
not hear a step beliind her, did not see a hand 
placed on the back of her chair, did not see a 
face bent close to her cheek. But she need 
not have started at the voice so near. It was 
only her own name that she heard uttered by 
a voice that had never startled her before. 

‘‘Roschen,” said Ritter, speaking eagerly, 
«You do not love that man who is with you 
this evening? Tell me that you do not! Ah, 
Roschen! Roschen! I love you so dearly, so 
dearly, that it would kill me to think you could 
love any one but me!” 

Sweeter and sweeter rose and fell the magi- 
cal waltz measure. 

‘Tell me, Roschen, will you love any one 
but me?” 

“« But why did you stay away so long,” she 
said. 

“I was wild; desperately jealous at what 
your mother and Fritz told me.” 

«« But you could come here with that pretty 
girl,” said Roschen, reproachfully. 

‘‘ That is my cousin Fifieré, anid that is her 
betrothed, whom she is walking with.” 

«And you never thought of any girl but 
me ?”” 

‘Never! Never! And never will, if you will 
but give me Wihiat I have long ago given you.” 

Gently sobbed the last chords of the ‘* Scho- 
nen Blanen Danube,” and Ritter and little 
Roschen were happy. Happier than will be 
Ebbeback when he returns to find what con- 
fusion dire and defeat has been wrought by 
that unlucky laugh of his friend Spinner ! 
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The boom of the signal guns; 
A silence awful and dread; 

And the tale—it will never be told 
Till the sea gives up its dead. 
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CHAPTER I. life. Too well-bred to express it in words, it 

I po not know a single well-authenticated } was yet plain that tnis secret discontent in- 
ghost story. Besid-s. ghost-stories are the: spired an outward ill-temper; he had a per- 
poorest prentice. works im literature, if we tell, petual pettish grudge against the weather, 
the truth about tnem. ‘hey always fall stale ‘ against his companions, against himself. 
and flat, no matter tow we have worked our-} ‘Your friend, Prentice, is a constant sur- 
selves up to a qaake and shiver in the hearing. } prise to me,” I said, to Wycherley. “I met 
The ghost turns out to be some uninteresting ; him eight or ten years ago, and he was then 
dead ancestor, nose only claim to notice in} a rational, genial fellow.” 
the world was the manner of his leaving it,} ‘He has had one or two rough turns—Pren- 
and who stupidly persists in hanging about } tice,” said Joe. ‘A more cool-headed, unfeel- 
the place where he was unpleasantly put an ing man, perhaps, would have borne them with 
end to; or else he turns out to be no ghost at} more philosophy The judge was a domestic 
all, but a mere matter-of-fact, or a bit of } man, cared little for anything apart from his 
science of which the narrator was in haste to} own fireside. His wife died tirst, then all his 
be delivered. interest in life centered on his boy, and he dis- 

No; I have no ghost stories for you. Out} appointed him.” 
west, however, where some of the old settlers? ‘+ Dissipated ?” 
yet linger, and the language and habits of; ‘No; Tom wasn’t dissipated, unless you can 
thought retain much of the strong, racy flavor ; call a man so, who is drunken with a thirst for 
of the early pioneer days, there may yet be ; adventure. His father had a place and busi- 
found remnants of strange traditions and super- } ness ready for him, when the young man ship- 
stitions, which have never found their way into} ped on a whaler; came back after a year or 
books, but which in any other country would { two, and married some mechanic’s daughter. 
have been carefully guarded as folk-lore, out; That was the unforgiveable trespass. Crime 
of which the germs of national creeds and cus-$ the old man might overlook, but yulgarity— 
toms might be defined. Many of these super-} never! Though the girl, I’ve heard, was 
stitions, in their relentless fatalism, betray } pretty and sensible, and bade fair to bring Tom 
their Indian origin. ‘} out of the slough. But Prentice never would 

One of the most inexplicable of these super-?} see either of them. They went to Texas or 
stitions was brought to my notice in a curious } California, I believe; and the old man hag been 
manner some thirty years ago. In company} ulone ever since. He grows more soured and 
with Wycherley, (Joseph B. Wycherley, of Wil- ; discontented every year. If it wasn’t for his 
mington,) I had been beating about Western; gunning and fishing, I don’t know what he'd 
Pennsylvania for one or two weeks. Joe and; do to make life endurable. By-the-way, he 
I had a little money to invest, and fancied } talks of buying some land hereabouts for sum- 
something could be done in coal; we preferred, } mer shooting. We were looking at one of these 
however, to examine the lay of the different ; islands in the river. There’s an advertisement 
veins ourselves, to trusting to agencies, taking { of it here.” 
at the same time our summer vacation. At We were in the cabin, 
Pittsburgh we met Judge Prentice, with whom { country store, post-office, and magistrate’s 
I had but a slight acquaintance, but who was} office at the time, and Wycherley walked over 
an old friend of Wycherley. He was just re-}to the wall, on which were tacked the dirty- 
written placards of Lost Saddles, Cows Strayed 
and Stolen, and Land for Sale. One of these 
last, so yellow and faded as hardly to be legible, 








which served as 


turning from an unsuccessful hunt on the 
prairies, and as a month was yet to elapse be- 
fore tus fall term of court, joined us with little 


persuasion. I must confess that he did not add } he fixed upon, and read aloud, 

to the pleasure of our idle journey. He was «All that certain lot and parcel of ground — 

growing old, and meeting old age apparently } Umph! Seventy-five acres! Timber, oak, hick- 

with a secret bitter cynicism and rage against {| ory, beech-—-  Umph! Above highest water- 
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mark. Forty acres best pasturage in the county. 


Why the land is going for a song! Price is 





me,’’ said Wycherley. ‘It is like the primeval 
forest. There! that is Prentice’s :Jand, [ 


riven—one-tenth what they ask for the poorest } think,” pointing to a hill rising in the middle 
g y Pp » P g g 


sheep pasturage about here. By all means, 
Prentice should secure it. Shooting-lodge for 
two or three years. Sell—double his money. 
‘Arkens owner.’ What the deuce possesses Ar- } 
kens to fling his land away in this way, 
Sprout?’ turning to the dapper little store- 
keeper. 

Sprout was deftly tying up a pound of brown 
sugar for a barefooted little girl from one of } 
the hill-cabins. He finished it with a queer } 
twinkle in his eye, before answering leisurely 

“Well, sir, Arkens was a stranger, like your- 
self, when he purchased that there lot of 
ground, That’s nigh five years ago; and I 
reckon he’s had about enough of it.” 

“Why? I’ve seen the island,’ cried Wycher- 
ley, who prided himself on being a thorough 
farmer. ‘There’s no such soil on this bottom. 
You could run your cane up to the handle in 
it, doctor. Black !’’ 

‘“‘ That’s on account of never bein’ worn out,” 
said Sprout, sententiously. ‘Fallow ground’s 
mostly black,..if you’ll observe. That sile’s 
not been tilled nigh onto this hundred years.” 

‘But whymot? The top of the hill—it’s a 
eone,, foctor-4rises like a sugar-loaf out of 
the water; the top is free from undergrowth, 
ready for planting. Why did not Arkens raise 
eorn, at least, on it?” 

“Why, that’s The Barred Acres, Mr Wycher- 
ley.” 

Wycherley hesitated, puzzled. “Oh! that’s 
the name, is it? Well, it’s cheap land. I'll 
make the judge clinch the bargain at once.” 

Sprout muttered that it wouldn’t be cheap at 
any price; and began ciphering zealously at 
his ledger with the uneasy air of a man who, 
is about to be forced on to ground of which he 
is afraid. j 

“Why, isn’t it cheap?” persisted Wycherley. 
«‘What’s the matter with the ground?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with the 
ground,”’ said Sprout, desperately. ‘It’s The 
Barred Acres, that’s all. Anybody can tell 
you the luck of them that owns it, I’ve got 
nothin’ more to say about it.” 

Wycherley laughed, and we strolled out on 
to the rutted wagon-road leading up to the 
hills. No other house than Sprout’s cabin was 
in sight. The hills thickly wooded to the top, 
the lazy, grass-grown road, the broad, glanc- 
ing river at our fect, lay strangely still and 
silent in the low, red, evening light. 

“The solitude here is always oppressive to 
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of the yellow river, its base fringed with gray- 
trunked beech-trees and rank undergrowth to 
to the water's edge; the summit a clean, smooth 
plateau, covered with a short, velvet turf. 
“Why, there’s a cabin onit now. Hello, Jim!” 
to a boy cooling his feet in the horse-trough. 
‘« Who lives on that island? One to the left ?”’ 

Jim laughed; but I noticed with the same 
half-scared, uneasy air as, Sproyt. ‘That's 
a shed Arkens put up.for his cows. He warn’t 
sech a darned fool as to live in it himseif, 
stranger as he was. Why, that’s The Barred 
Acres.” 

«*Well, what of them ?” 

But Jim’s face grew suddenly vacant. “«T 
dunno, I’m sure,” he said, stolidly., ‘* But.come 
on to supper, gen’men.. ,We’ll ask Mra. Hous- 
ton.” 

For although we had been but a week in her 
cabin, we had all fallen into the habit of re- 
ferring and deferring on all points to Mrs, 
Houston, as, indeed, did all the neighborheod. 
She was but a young girl, but her bright, quick 
wit settled all the disputed questions, for the 
country side. 


‘‘There’s no tayern,” had been Sprout’ ‘s 


greeting, when the steamboat landed. us, on the 
lonely bank, late one night. ‘ Houston’s,ig the 
big house. Houston’s away rafting,; but . she 
kin take you in.. She's. a capable woman.” We 
found her to be so, and something-more. |... 

Prentice was sitting by tho fire, when owe 
came in, watching, with little Bob, the grinldle- 
cakes which Mrs, Houston was rolling, out,.on 
the table. 

*« Don’t let them burn, Bob,” ohe ssid. a 

“Give me the fork,, madam,’ said; the judge. 

“Thank you,” handing hiw the forkr.., 

Wycherly and [ went, up. to the Jaf where 
we slept, to brush.the mud off, before supper. 

“That woman would say~ Thank you,’, with- 
out surprise, if King Alfred himself came back 
to turn the cakes. The,judge is, his, old best 
self with her, do you see, 2” 

‘Prentice always had keen tact with wo- 
men,” said Joe. ‘* When, a man gets et odds 
with the world in that way, there’s. nothing 
brings him right so quickly as.a thorough- 
bred woman.’ 

After we had left the point, it oceurred tome 
that Joe and I had never wonderod at finding 
this thorough-bred woman, as we prononnced 
her, in poor Dolly Houston’s miserable house 


and flannel dress One is apt'to accept what- 
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ever is genuine in the world without surprise ; over on business and found the cabin empty, 
or inquiry. It is your stage royalty, your } the cow freshly milked, a fire still smouldering 
merit, with the gilt and tinsel trappings, that {on the hearth; but the murderers of the old 
wins the clamor of applause and curiosity. chief were gone—they had vanished utterly 





from off the face of the earth.’’ 

““A very characteristic story of Indian ven- 
geance: and not at all improvable,”’ said Pren- 
tice. ‘‘The Red-skin deals a death-blow with 
as stealthy and swift stroke as a thief.” 


When we were seated. at supper, Prentice, 
himself, first broached the mysterious topic. 
«*T have seen Arkens, and settled the bargain, 
doctor. The deed was made out this afternoon, 
with remarkable celerity for country business. 
The island’s mine.”’ ‘“‘The island was uninhabited for years,” 

Our little hostess’ bright blue eyes turned | said Mrs. Housten. ‘Then a man named 
quickly from one to the other. Israel Warrendon moved on to it from the 

‘‘What’s amiss with ‘The Barred Acres,’ } Ohio shore, repaired the cabin, and settled his 

family comfortably for the winter. One day, 
in going through the street of the village which 
lies a few miles down the bank, on this side, 
he was missed—disappeared in broad daylight 
in passing from one house to another. I’va 

She hesitated. ‘‘There’s a superstition, a } heard he wasa stout, shrewd, wide-awake man, 
queer old story, which ‘bars’ the acres against } well able to defend himself. He never was 
all purchasers here. I’m sorry you bought it.” {seen or heard of again. His family moved 

Of course, we clamored for the story, and back to the main-land, and were left unmo- 
when we had risen from the table and gathered } lested. Afterward, a company of coal miners 
about the ‘fire,'she-told it to us. She told it} examined the island, and one, a gentleman 
half as a jest, but in spite of herself there was } from Baltimore, I think they called him Thel. 
an undéreurrent of nervous force, and a half- } lusson, undertook to open a mine. He set his 
cenvivtion, ‘that surprised us more than we } men to work; on the fifth day, when they were 
chose to acknowledge, for there was not one } outside, preparing to quit for the night, he 
of us who did not give her credit for as keen } went in curiously to the opening they had made 
wit and sound sense as we claimed ourselves. { in the hill. The ground above gave way with- 

«Phe story goes that the island was occupied } out a sound, and buried him.” 
by an old chief named Gray Wolf, long after ‘*Not an infrequent occurrence in your coal- 
white settlers had taken possession of the } mining region even now, Mrs. Houston.” 
mainland. The chief had drawn, it was said, ‘“‘No; but the curious part of the story is 
some magic circle about the land which insured } that he, too, was lost. Dig as deep as they 
it to him and to his heirs forever. A family } might, they never found a trace of his body, 
named Gresap; coveted it, however, and one} though he was scarcely out of sight when he 
night Gray Wolf, his squaw, and sons, were } disappeared.” 
found murdered in their wigwams, and the; The fire had burned low, and the sunset 
next day the Cresaps proceeded to make a} faded out in the little window that overlooked 
tomakawk claim on it, joking boastfully that } the river. The darkness may have accounted 
it would be hard for Gray Wolf to establish the } for the awkward silence which fell on us all. 
heirship between: his dead sons. Out of the window, in the dim twilight, we 

“T foresee the story, then,” said Joe, as she } could see the island rise, a dark, truncated cone, 
stopped to take Bob up on her lap. ‘The } out of the broad, steel-gray river. We each gave 
ghosts of the Gray robbers still walk theghore?” } a stealthy glance at it. Prentice begged leave 

“No; they have never been seen,” gravely. ; to light a segar. I stirred the fire cheerfully. 
«+ But the fate of the Cresaps was peculiar. A ‘¢ Well,’”’ said Wycherley, in a tone unneces- 
month or two after they had built their house, } sarily loud, ‘does the old chief still drag down 
the two young men, while crossing the river in } his victims silently underground? These are 
a canoe, at midday, suddenly disappeared, as } oid-time affairs, after all. Perhaps the race 
though the boat had been dragged under by an | of Gray Wolves have betaken themselves to 
unseen hand. The sky was clear, the water } rest now?” 
smooth as glass. Presently the boat came up, “It is only about twenty years since Thel- 
bottom upward, but the bodies of the men were } lusson began to dig for coal. Land is plenty 
never found. Old Cresap and his wife still } and cheap, and the people can afford to humor 
occupied the island. One night a man went } their.superstitions. Since then there has been 


Mrs. Houston ?” 

“Is that the island you have bought?” she 
asked of Prentice. 

“Yes. Can you tell me how I got it od: 
cheaply ?” 
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but one attempt toe occupy the island. An old 


82, when the cholera was raging in the towns 
along the shore, swore that he would go make 
a bargain with Gray Wolf, and lease his land, 
as the only place of safety. He put off for the 
island one morning, actually carrying with 
him, out of bravado, beads, a gun, and tobacco. 
At night some of his friends went after him.” 

‘Well? He had vanished ?” 

“No; they found him in front of the ruined 
cabin, dead, with his feet and hands composed 
and straightened by careful hands.” 

“Cholera,” suggested Wycherley. 

‘‘No; there was no apparent cause for death. 
The tobacco and beads were heaped in order 
upon his breast, and the gun placed ready in 
his hands, Indian fashion.” 

‘‘Theisland has been unoccupied since then?” 

“Yes,” she laughed, but uneasily. ‘The 
old chief has kept his land, in peace. There 
have been one or two attempts made to use it 
as a pasturage, but the cattle, which feed on 
the grass, after a day or two, are attacked with 
a strange sickness; and even the drovers, who 
go to take or fetch them, find that once drink- 
ing the water induces a low fever> Another 
curious fact about the island is—and that Bob 
and I have proved ourselves—that there are 
only such living creatures on it as belonged to 
the country before the coming of the whites: 
snakes and corbies; lynxes, too, in the thick 
woods; but not a singing-bird, nor a squirrel.” 

‘¢ Then I shall have game I did not count on,”’ 
said Prentice. 

Mrs. Houston did not answer. 

‘Now, judge,” said Wycherley, after a 
thoughtful puff of his pipe, ‘‘I wouldn’t per- 
sist in this matter, if I were you. The pre- 
judices of the people are against it; and there’s 

no use in running counter to the prejudices of 
a people without a rational cause. Even Mrs. 
Houston here is a half-believer.” 

“LT only gave the facts; I don’t preténd to 
explain them.” 

“sAt least,” I said, ‘‘one thing you are 
assured of, Prentice, that there is miasma in 
the soil, and the water is bad. It looks like 
fool-hardiness to me to persist in your plan, 
under those circumstances.” 

Prentice was lighting his bed-room candle. 
“«T will certainly carry it out, doctor, and that 
at once, instead of next summer, It would be 
worth while to fight down the prejudices of an 
ignorant community, if only in order to bring 
back such valuable land into use. Besides——” 
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at the island which, now that the moon had 
fur-trader, who was in the neighborhood in } risen, loomed gray and ghostly in the glitter- 


ing river, and then turning off with a laugh, 
‘One would not dislike a tug with the old dead 
Indian. It would have, at least, the zest of 
novelty.” 
He nodded good-night, and went up the lad- 
der to the loft. We smoked in silence: while 
Mrs. Houston made ready for bed, and taking 
the sleeping boy in her arms, bade us good- 
night, and went to her own room. 
‘If Prentice did not half believe that story,” 
said Wycherley, knocking. out his. pipe, ‘he 
would not be so obstinate. It is curious what 
veins of superstition lie deep in the clearest 
and most logical brains. He would be ashamed 
to acknowledge it to himself; but he is so jaded 
and tired of life, that the vague idea of a grap- 
ple with some invisible power roused him as a 
trumpet would a horse to the battle.” 

I replied that I did not think Prentice a fool. 
One is in duty bound to affect that tone about 
supernatural matters. 





CHAPTER II. 

WHEN we came down next morning; we saw 
the judge standing in the gate, talking to Mrs. 
Houston, who had just come in from milking. 

Wycherley laughed. ‘Odd!. Now I’ve seen 
that old fellow wither, with his stinging sar- 
casms, some of the reigning women'of New 
York society, and there he stands, cap in hand, 
before a girl who is about to do her own wash- 
ing.” 

‘His instincts are keener than I thought,” 
I answered, and went down: to join.them. 

Mrs. Houston was speaking as I came near. 

‘« My husband will be at home in.a day or 
two. At least do not go to the island until you 
have seen him. There is something which he 
can tell you. I am sure you would not go 
when you had heard it.” 

She broke off abruptly. I was surprised to 
notice that her eyes were full of tears, and that 
her whole manner betrayed extreme agitation. 

The judge looked up and down, perplexed 
and annoyed. . 

‘« My dear madam, don’t you see that I cannot 
draw back? I have this moment given orders 
to Sprout to send a carpenter over to put the 
cabin in habitable order, as I would sleep there 
to-night. If I draw back, I would only do my 
part to confirm the people in their absurd fears. 
And I cannot be called a coward.” 

‘*No, you cannot be called: a: coward,’ she 
replied, thoughtfully, and, after a moment's 





he stopped abruptly, looking for a minute down } 





pause, took up her pailsand.went intothe house. 
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The old man looked after ber. It was evi- 
dent her anxicty touched and pleased him. 

‘Now that woman is w more curious study to 
me, doctor, than any old legends of this un- 
civilized country,” he said. ‘Now and then, 
in society, I have felt that peculiar power, like 
@ miagnetic ‘atmosphere, about a woman, with 
the repose of manner which only comes from a 
fine nature ‘finely poised ; but very rarely. You 
have to go back to generations of ease and cul- 
ture to account for such a human product. But 
here, side by side with these strapping, loud, 
country wenches, is the wife of a raftsman, 
fighting poverty and vulgarity with an arch de- 
bonair gayety—it’s a puzzle such as I never 
solved before.” 

‘* You are determined to meet the Wolf on his 
own ground?” said Wycherley, too anxious to 
leave the main point long. 

“‘Yes—to-night.' Sprout’s man will knock 
me ap a shed out of the old one, and a fire and 
hammock will make me all right. I’m an old 
campaigner.’’ 

To be brief with the story, the judge per- 
sisted: He met with more remonstrance than 
he bad lo8ked'for. One of the frequent freshots 
in the upper creeks had caused a rise in the 
Ohio, “Ait aiost of ‘the farmers ‘from the back 
hills found their-way down to the bottom during 
the day'to judge of its extent. They are a re- 
ticent, slow class of people, but they all con- 
trived to drop a word of warning to Prentice. 

“The patch of ground had a bad name, from 
one cause or another,” saidone. ‘It was likely 
to be ‘aguish—if “no worse,”’ said another. 
«<’Twant no use stirrin’ up foul water,” put in 
a’ third!” To all of which arguments the judge 
listened, amused. 

“Wycherley and I, of course, remonstrated no 
furthér. ‘Mrs. Houston went about her work 
with ‘a grave face. 

Just before dark I found Prentice on the 
river bank, stowing into a skiff his hammock, 
an axe, and materials for breakfast. 

««Wycherloy and I are going with you,” I 
said. “We'will'be wags than a match for the 
Gray Wolf and his sons.’ 

" «ey beg that you will not,” he replied, curtly. 
«My freak is a foolish one, probably. I don’t 
wish to drew any one else into the annoy- 





ances of it.” 

His manner was such that I did not renew 
my offer. It was a melancholy, unnaturally 
calm evening; the leaden sky hung low and 
lowering, the swollen river rushed by yellow, 
and Jaden with drifting timber. 


“Bat it's falling,” said Sprout, who stood 
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*Ivll be down by 


wy with vere foot-measure. 
morning.” 
‘The judge will be in no danger? 


” 


**From the freshet? No. ‘This roost is ten 
feet above the highest flood mark. It’s not 
from the water his. trouble ’ll come,” with a 


shrug and gloomy nod. 

One by one the few loiterers went up the 
miry road to find shelter. The night, coming 
on rapidly, bade fair to be stormy. The death- 
like stillness was ominous; a raw, foreboding 
wind blew sharply down the gorge, making 
me shiver inside of my heavy overcoat. ° I 
walked up and down at some distance from 
Prentice, who busied himself unnecessarily 
with his cockshell of a boat on the edge of the 
water. The superstition was absurd, and I 
had only contempt for his insane freak; and 
yet I could not bring myself to bid him good- 
night, and come away. : 

Standing there, at the edge of the dark sheet 
of water, with the island in view, the legend 
we had heard about it had an unaccountable 
power over us all. I believed at the time, and 
I am half tempted to believe now, that some 
subtle influence was at work that night in ‘the 
air, and in the very ground, to give it its force 
After all, what do we know of the strength of 
the hands of the dead ? 

Even Wycherley had some vague idea of this. 
His fat, pale face was unnaturally sobered as 
he trotted uneasily up and down, pret>nding 
to guage the water. 

‘There’s some devil abroad to-night. The 
idea of a respectable old fellow, a judge of the 
Superior Court, camping ia a cow-shed to show 
that he’s not afraid of ghosts! He’ll have the 
gout in his stomach, that'll be the end of it, 
mark my words. ’Pon my soul, there’s some- 
thing like the work of an evil spirit in a sud- 
den insanity of that sort. It’s against nature.” 

We loitered for a few minutes, and then went, 
with a sudden impatience, back to the house. 

Judge Prentice, when he had packed his skiff, 
came to say good-by. 

I tried to assume a jocular tone. ‘It does 
not occur to you that you are doing an utterly 
irrational and useless thing ?” 

“Ofcourse Lam.. But there are some dare- 
devil drops of the boy’s blood stay in us until 
the last moment, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Houston had come up unseen, by either 


> of us, and stood beside us, her water-proof cloak 


about her shoulders, and her fine head bare. 
‘*Ah, madam! you come to give me your con- 

sent ?”’ holding out his withered hand gallantly. 
To my astonishment she affected not to see 
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at. ‘¢Is there nothing that will induce you to 
wait until to-morrow?” she said, hurriedly. 
««Only until to-morrow ?” 

The inexplicable agitation, which she tried 
in vain to conceal, touched him as with an 
electric spark. His real cynical, bitter nature 
came to the surface. 

‘* What does it matter if I were actually going 
intodanger? My accounts with life are counted 
up and closed. A man’s day’s work is done at. 
sixty, well or ill. He only lays about on suf- 
ferance after that.’’ 

“You laugh at the danger; so did I when I 
first came here. But I know now it is real.” 
She looked over at the island with a counte- 
nance that was, for the moment, curiously 
scared and childish. ‘You have no right to 
throw away your life. You have friends— 
your children——”’ 

*“‘T have none, madam. I will come back, 
of course, safely ; but if that island were to be 
my grave, as you think, there is not a living 
creature to shed a tear forme. Give me some 
matches, doctor,” with a sudden change of 
tone, ashamed of his emotion. ‘I’ll be over 
by noon to-morrow, Mrs. Houston, hungry as 
a bear. Good-night!” 

She stood looking after him, as he jumped 
into the skiff, and pushed out from the shore. 

‘“‘What shall I do?” she said to herself. 
‘«What shall I do?” 

I answered her, but she neither saw nor 
heard me. I touched her arm at last. ‘You 
are not answerable for his obstinate folly, Mrs. 
Houston. Besides, what is the man to you?” 

“‘This much,” quietly. ‘It would be better 
for me that Bob were lying dead in my house 
to-morrow, than that old gray-headed man.” 

«*Yet you would not take his hand just now.” 

A flash of indignant repugnance crossed her 
face. I saw it, although she controlled it in- 
stantly. “You are fanciful. It grows chilly, 
we will go to the house.” 

Night closed in early, but the storm still de- 
layed. Wycherley and I watched the island 
until we saw a red light on the top of the dark 
heap. 

“Tle has his fire going, at least,’’ said Joe. 
“Gray Wolf has not yet entered an appear- 
ance.” 

There was no story-telling that night, nor 
even romps with Bob. Joke as we would, we 
were secretly uneasy and uncomfortable. Mrs. 
Houston went about her work, pale and silent. 
We left her by the kitchen-fire when we went 
‘to bed. 

“Tt is likely that my husband will be home 








to aight,” she said. ‘I will wait for him.’ 
But I heard her open the window after we 
had gone, from which the dull-red spark on 
the island could be seen. 


It must have been but an hour or two before 
day when I was awakened by a strange noise, 
a low, grinding sound, that shook the wooden 
house to its foundations. I started out of bed, 
and supposing it to be thunder, threw open the 
window. The moon lighted up the steep moun- 
tains so clearly, that the trees stood out against 
the sky in fine black limning. Not a cloud was 
inthesky. As I turned back, Wycherley, inthe 
other room, gave a shout of dismay and terror. 
‘¢Good God! the river is gone!”’ he eried. 

I hurried to the other window, and stood 
stunned for a moment. Where, last night, the 
broad Ohio had rolled, muddy and yellow, was 
solid ground. Not a gleam of water was to be 
seen, 

“TI understand it now,” said Wycherley, 
when he was fairly awake. ‘The river has 
risen in the night, and the creek, rushing out 
below, has backed the drift wood and debris up. 
There’s an immense accumulation of mud and 
timber there. But it will only last an hour or 
two before it breaks up.”’ 

We stood looking at it curiously for a mo- 
ment, when the same thought flashed upon us 
both, and we looked at each other appalled. I 
was the first to speak. 

‘«Sprout said his cabin was ten feet above 
the highest mark.” 

‘But this rise, I judge, is unprecedented,” 
said Wycherley. 

We pulled on our clothes, and hurried down 
to the bank, without a word. As we passed 
through the kitchen, I noticed that the fire had 
been lately replenished, and a candle, with a 
long wick, blazed on the table. Mrs. Houston's 
watch had apparently lasted all night. 

The moon lit up the work of death with a 
clearness which seemed unnatural and spectral. 
When we reached the point from which the 
island was visible, we stood silent, not daring 
to look at each other. 

The watey had risen to a level with the cabin. 

There was about it not the sign of life. If 
the judge was there, he still slept, unconscious 
of his danger. 

The most terrible feature in that terrible 
night, I remember, wa3 the intense and awful 
stillness. The mountains ranged dark and 
watchful behind us; the vast, solid mass above 
the flood heaving up, and up, to its deed of 
death without a sound; the silent, unnatural 
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brightness, that bathed earth and sky; the 
whole world seemed waiting, hungry and ex- 
pectant, to see a murder done. 

When Wycherley spoke, it was in a husky 
whisper. , 

** The old man will waken in his grave,” he 
said. 

‘*Can we do nothing ?” 

‘‘What can we do? This mass will break 
any minute. It is breaking now—yonder,” 
pointing to a spot, three furlongs above the 
island, where a foot or two of water glittered 
through the massed mud and logs. 

But it was not in human nature-to do nothing. 
We ventured over the drift, and dragged each 
other back, drenched and bruised ; for the mass, 
apparently so solid, was uneven in depth, and 
in some places mere traps of clogged lumber 
turning under the feet. 

“It’s useless,’ groaned Joe. ‘*The man 
sleeps like the dead. Eh? What do yousee?”’ 

‘“‘What shadow is that yonder! Near the 
island—to the left ?”’ 

, Wycherley’s eyes were keener than mine. 
“It is a woman! Merciful God! It is she! 
She is going to save him!” 

There was no need to name her. She was 
one of those women who always seem to be 
the only one in the world when you are 
near her. 

She was of light weight, and besides, both 
nimble and cool. She had a long stick in her 
hands, by which she aided herself to spring 
from one point, which seemed most solid, to 
another. Her eye, arparently, was as watchful 
as a cat’s, and her movements as agile. I think 
the most intolerable pain at that hour, to me, 
as I watched her, was the galled sense of my 
own age; the rheumatic lumbering body, that 
forced me to stand like a log and see a woman 
thus dare death. As for Wycherley, he sat 
down and clasped his hands about his knees, 
now and then wiping the sweat from his face. 
I think he was praying for Mrs. Houston, 
though he relieved himself once or twice by a 
savage oath at Prentice and his obstinacy. 

She fell once—iwice, but regained her foot- 
ing, and went on, wet to the skin, and with a 
weaker step, 1 fancied. 7 

‘She has touched solid ground! She is at 
the cabin!” cried Wycherley. 

‘‘What does that matter? They never can 
come back. Look! it is breaking—there—and 
there !”’ 


She disappeared for a moment. Then they 
eame out together, she holding the judge by 
the hand, pointing across to where we stood, 








explaining and urging. Then she brought an 
oar, showing him how to use it, as she had done 
the staff. 

Judge Prentice was a heavily built man. At 
the best of times he mooved stiffly. The pas- 
sage was fully a half mile in length before 
them. Now, too, the loosening of the drift 
below became more evident. The whole vast 
mass began to heave with a swell almest im- 
perceptible as yet, but like the smothered 
breathing of a monster, which may the next 
instant break into devouring fury.. Wycherley 
brought ropes from the house, and brandy ; put 
oars into a skiff, and then leaned against a 
tree, his arms folded in desperate inaction. 

‘It is all that we can do.” 

How long we watched them I do not know. 
I remember that the day began to break when 
they were but half way across. Prentice moved 
as if still stunned or dazed by sleep, or the 
sudden terror. He was loggish, timid, irre- 
solute. The woman, on the contrary, had be- 
come an incarnate spirit of energy—every limb 
alert, light, swift; her thoughts guided them 
with the quickness of intuition. This was the 
more remarkable, as she was a languid, slow 
woman, naturally, in her ideas and movements. 
I wondered if it was not the thought of her 
husband that gave wings to both her goul and 
body to cross that gulf of death. 

They came nearer—nearer. The danger grew 
more imminent. The slow heaying had in- 
creased to a heavy, regular throb; the crash 
of timbers above came like sullenthunder. The 
whole mass swayed at times until they stag- 
gered and fell. 

“If she once fall under the timber, she .is 
lost.” 

Wycherley and I shouted encouragement in- 
cessantly. ‘Five minutes more, and you are 
safe!” Yet neither of us believed that they 
could ever reach the shore. If the great flow- 
ing once gave way, there was no possible chance 
of saving them from beneath it. She did not 
dare to glance toward us, but her cheek red- 
dened, and she laughed gayly as she heard us. 

The next moment she did look toward the 
shore, and, as if touched with palsey, all her 
strength and courage left her in an instant. 
She staggered, and gave a sudden nervous, wo- 
manish laugh. After that her steps were un- 
certain ant trembling. She had caught sight 
of a .nan who came running rapidly. up the 
shc. . He stopped beside us—a sturdy, broad- 
built young fellow, with an oddly familiar facc. 

‘‘In God’s name, what is. this? Is that my 
wife ?”’ 
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There was a sudden, sharp report like thun- 
der, a frightful crash and swirl, and the whole 
mass of timber and drift-wood broke a few 
yards from where they were. The judge stood 
firm, and tried to hold her, but, as if she had 
lost all reason and strength at once, poor Dolly 
held out her hands to her husband, and threw 
herself toward him into the water. A heavy 
beam struck her, and she fell. 

For the next few moments we were all strug- 
gling in the flood together. The judge was 
taken out stunned, though not seriously hurt, 
and carried to the house. Houston brought his 
wife to shore, whether dead or alive, we could 
not tell. The few women of the neighborhood 
had collected, but he carried her up in his arms 
as though she were a baby, and would let no 
one touch her but himself. For an hour Wy- 
cherley and I kept guard outside the door. 
Prentice joined us in dry clothes, and re- 
freshed by a medicinal drink. But the color 
and little remaining youth seemed washed out 
of the man. His very hair and beard had 
grown white and limp. 


“If she dies!” he muitered. ‘If she dies—” 





> 


We did not answer him. 

The door opened at last, and she stood in it, 
alive—her eyes glowing, her hand out. 

‘** Will you take my hand now, Judge Pren- 
tice?” She hesitated, choked for words, the 
bright color coming and going in her cheeks. 
‘««T—I—— You did not know who I was, 
but—— Oh, Tom, come! It is your father!” 


Of course, you all know how my story ends. 
There.is no pleasanter home in New York thap 
that of Tom Prentice, nor no more steady, 
domestic fellow than Tom himself. The judge 
lives with them, and is even more careful and 
jealous of mistress Dolly than of her husband. 
Wycherley and I spend our holidys with them, 
and do our best with the others to spoil master 
Bob. 

But there is an odd reluctance among us to 
talk of The Barred Acres. The island remains: 
unsold and unoccupied. 

I have no faith in legends or superstitions. 
But it is a fact that, in the midst of an oil- 
digging and trading community, the Gray Wolf 
still keeps his land undisturbed. 
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GOD KNOWS. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





“ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.”—Psalms ciii., 18. 


Baca heavy cross the back is forced to bear; 
Each cruel wound that rankles in the heart ; 
Each doubt, each fear, each weary load of care, 
Grief’s lingering pain, or sudden, keenest smart— 
God knows them each ; and;His all-seeing eye 
Is quick to note our sorrows when we cry. 


Think you the love which led the Son of Man 
His brightness in humanity to veil, 
And walk, acquaint with grief, the wear 
Of man’s estate; think you that loye can fail 
To pity, comfort, succor, and uplift, 
And to each faltering prayer send answer swift? 


SLPS LILIPNS 


Ah! well for us, our wondrous, great High Priest 
Was tempted, tried, assailed on every hand, 
That for our sinfulmess, from great to least, 
Our advocate might with the Father stand. 
Oh! let this thought thy weariness console— 
He knows thy struggles, tempted, doubting soul- 


However rough and rugged is the road, 

How low soe’er the heart may heave its sigh, 
Infinite Love itself would bear the load ; 

God knows and pities! Lay thy burden by. 
No longer tossing like the restless dove, 
Oh! trust, and feel the Father's boundless love. 





THE ORPHAN. 
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BY MRS. D. PIDSLEY. 





FRIENDLEsS and motherless, 
Poor and forlorn, 

Out in the darkness, 
Out in the storm ; 

On she goes drearily, 
Day after day, 

On she goes wearily, 


Rough is the way. 
No one to comfort 
When night is near, 





No voice to whisper, 
“ Darling, I’m here.” 
No one to love her, 
No one to aid, 
No one to cherish 
The poor little maid. 
Out in the darkness, 
Out in the storm. 
Goes the poor lone one, 
Weary and worn. 





THE STORY OF 





A “PETERSON.” 





BY HELEN 


M‘ARTHURB. 





“On, Miss Gray! won’t it be lovely? Iam so 
fond of green.” And Grace Lee held up the 
skirt of a beautiful green-and-white muslin to 
be admired by the sympathetic dress-maker. 

‘You will be sure to carry off the palm at 
the pienic, Miss Lee.” 

I don’t feel so sure of that; but there is 
one thing certain—no person will have a pret- 
tier muslin. And now for the over-skirt, Miss 
Gray. Can’t you invent something new? I'd 
like to have something no one else had for to- 
merrow.”’ 

“Gracie,” said her sister Helen, looking up 
from a book. ‘Your Peterson has come. The 
boy at the office told me so last night. You'll 
be sure of something new in that.”’ 

*‘ How. delightfully fortunate,” said Grace, 
¢elapping her hands softly together. ‘But 
how am I to get it:? -I haven’t time to go for 
it, and you must go for your lesson. Oh! I 
know what I'll do.” And Grace, leaving the 
room, passed quickly through the hall out of 
the door, and tripped down the lawn to the 
gate, where she pretendec to pick flowers with 
her fingers, while her eyes looked, eagerly 
down the street. 

She did not have long to wait. In a few min- 
utes, swinging his handsome form after the 
most approved fashion, cime Arthur Ruthven, 
the latest acquisition to Newtonville socicty ; 
the pet of all the ladies, and, it must be con- 
fessed, the envy of nota few of the gentlemen. | 

«‘Good-morning, Coz,” said Arthur, coming 
t a full stop, when he saw Grace, and taking 
off his hat with a tremendous flourish. 

*“*Good-morning, Arthur. Oh, Arthur! I’m 
in such a state. I want you to do something 
for me—a very great favor !” 

“A favor, eh? To the half of my king- 
dom, Gracie. 





‘* Arthur Ruthven, you’re enough to plague 
a saint; you know very well I mean my Peter- 
son’s Magazine. Now, listen tome. I’ve got 
a new muslin; white, with a green stripe ; and 
it’s perfectly beautiful. You will see it to- 
morrow at the picnic. It is almost all finished ; 
but I want the Peterson to get a pattern for an 
over-skirt. I must have something new and 
stylish. Do you understand? So I must have 
the Peterson.’’ 

“You could not possibly do without it?” 
asked he, gravely. 

‘‘No; and I don’t mean to try.” 

«Well, as I said before, he is a very fortun- 
ate fellow, to be so necessary to the existence 
of all the ladies. I wish I was a Peterson.” 

“IT wish to goodness you were,’’ responded 
Grace; ‘‘ you would be of some use then, and 
wouldn’t have time to torment people to death. 
Why don’t youtry ?”’ she continued. “There is 
no knowing how clever you might turn out tobe.” 

“Thank you, Coz. But I'm afraid, as poor 
A. Ward would say, ‘I lack the rekisit phansy 
and immaginashun.’’’ 

“IT always said you hadn’t a speck of im- 
agination about you,” replied Grace. 

“T’ve just got this much, Gracie,’’ said Ar- 
thur, leaning nearer her, and looking so earn- 
estly that it brought the color deeper to her 
cheek. ‘I’ve just got this much. When I’m 
not near you, I imagine I see you before me 
all the time. That is all the imagination I care 
for; but I want the reality besides.” 

**Now, Arthur,” answered Gracie, “ it’s too 
bad to keep me here talking and listening to 
your nonsense, when you know I’m in such a 
hurry.’’ She tried to look indifferent, and 
keep down the color that would come; but a 
more careless observer than Arthur could see 


Wasn’t that what that worthy ; thatshe wasnot indifferent even to his nonsense. 
old gentleman, mentioned in Scripture, said ? 


‘Well, let us makea bargain. I'll bring up 


Or is it advice you want—anything in the na- } the Peterson, and that is your favor ; and when 


ture of breach of promise?” 
‘Now, Arthur, how can you laugh when you 
see I’m in such a hurry? 


” 


want 





you get it, will you grant me a favor ?” 
«Oh, dear, yes! Anything to get rid of you. 


It’s my Peterson I} When I get the Peterson, you shall have your 


favor.”’ Grace answered lightly, but her heart 


‘Your Peterson ! Whois he? He isa mighty } beat faster as she wondered: what his favor 


lucky fellow, I should think. 


get him for you? When did he get loose? and 
where do you suppose he has strayed ?”’ 
422 


But how can I} would be. 


“<T’ll be back at least within an hour! Will 


{ that do?” 
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Arthur Ruthven was a cousin of Dr. Rnth- 


ven, Grace Lee’s stepfather. He had not been 
long settled in Newtonville; but in the short 
time which had elapsed since he first came, he 
had gained for himself the reputation of a very 
clever lawyer. A general favorite with all, he 
was, perhaps, the special admiration of those 
worthy heads of families, who were inclined 
to do alittle sharp business in the matrimonial 
line. Naturally, they considered Arthur, with 
a good practice, besides private property, a 
a very eligible young person. The gossips cf 
that little town declared, that there were only 
two between whom Arthur wavered ; and that 
either one or the other would be Mrs. Ruth- 
ven. Grace Lee and Agnes Miller, the judge’s 
daughter, were rivals. Our honest friend, 
Grace, would not have confessed that to her- 
self, although Arthur Ruthven came to her 
father’s house, and was very agreeable; of 
course, he was a sort of connection (a fact he 
never forgot when he addressed her ;) but that 
didn’t mean anything. But Arthur had been 
more than agreeable; he had been quite at- 
tentive enough to Grace to warrant her in sup- 
posing, as she did for a time, that she was 
more to him than merely his cousin’s step- 
daughter. But lately he appeared to be not a 
little fascinated by Agnes Miller. Grace, like 
every other girl, had had her trouble. She 
Yoved Arthur Ruthven, that she confessed to 
herself; but she would not stoop to artifice to 
win him. He had acted as if he loved her; 
but lately she had begun to suspect it was only 
what gentlemen call flirting. Recently she 
had been colder to him, a proceeding which 
appeared both to puzzle and pain him So now 
she followed a new programme: she would be 
perfectly indifferent, as friendly as she could 
ve—but always-indifferent. A hard task she 
knew, but she would do it. He should never 
know that she cared for him; and Agnes Mil- 
ier was welcome to the man who would act as 
he had done. 

Tt is only fair to say a word of Agnes Miller, 
the judge’s only child. From a baby her every 
wish had been gratified. Whatever Agnes 
wanted she must have—and she did have, from 
a pair of gloves toa trip to Europe She was 
three years older than Grace, short and slight, 
with a dark skin, and very bright, black eyes. 
She hid had plenty of admirers; but whether 
from her own caprice, or their discovering the 
book under the bait, before taking the final 
bite, she had not as yet succeeded in landing 


her trout. It was told by a servant, that the 


jn’ge. who prebably was becoming tired of the 








delay, gave his daughter a very broad hint 
that she had better secure the young lawyer, 
Ruthven, if she could. 

“Tf I can!’ tossing her head. “I never 
saw the man yet I couldn’t get, if I wanted 
him !” 

‘Then get this one. 
day.” 

Miss Miller had evidently acted upon her . 
father’ «’~*ce. Since that time she had lost no 
opportun..y to meet and fascinate her intended 
victim. A large number of interested observ- 
ers declared she had caught him, and that one 
glance from her black eyes had quite effaced 
the image of pretty, winning Grace Lee from 
his heart forever. (thers affirmed as posi- 
tively that he was only amusing himself there, 
and that he could see as far through a mill- 
otone as any person. That Miss Miller was 
the mill-stone in question I am not prepared 
to say. 

The day of the picnic was to be an eventful 
one. Arthur Ruthven had determined that on 
that day his fate would be decided—he would 
have yes or no. Agnes Miller vowed she 
would make him propose before the sun set, or 
at least before twelve, for she remembered hav- 
ing read more about proposals during twilight 
than in the morning or afternoon. And oar 
pretty Grace, as she returned to Miss Gray 
and her muslin, with Arthur’s description of 
his imaginative powers ringing in her ears, 
said to herself, “* To-morrow will decide. But 
it’s nothing to me! What dol care? I be- 
lieve as long as I breathe I'll love that man. 
How I wish I had never seen’ him. But I'll 
get over it. And now for my mislia. I'll have 
that as nice as I can, anyway. There will be 
one person who will admire it. “Poe Tow! 
I’m sorry for him, though I need not be” He 
deesn’t care a bit for me; he only thitiks he 
does.” 

Tom Winstanley was an old admirer of Lers, 
and as Grace said, he only thought he wzs in 
love. 

Arthur found the longed-for Peterson at the 
post-office, and also a client of his, who, not 
finding him in his own office, had come to meet 
him. This particular client was not only slow 
of understanding ; but when he commenced to 
talk himself, extremely long-winded. He 
wished to purchase some village lots; but was 
not quite sure about the titles of the same. 
He would not leave until Arthur promised to 
go with him to the registry-office, and also 
walk on to look at the lots in question. Our 
friend, the rising barrister, although usually 


He will be judge one 
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the most amiable of young men, felt himself 
this morning to be uncommonly hardly treated. 
However, swallowing down his rising ire, he 
pulled on a large linen duster, stuck the im- 
portant Peterson in one pocket, and set out, 
vowing to rid himself of his tormentor, as soon 
as he got himself fairly on the street. 

Fortune favors the brave. Before they 
reached the registry-office his rustic compan- 
ion was called off by a friend to 2xe nine a 
specimen of new potato. Arthur a....d over 
the street and saw Judge Miller sitting in his 
phaeton, making frantic endeavors to draw his 
attention. It was whispered that the judge 
viewed Arthur in a very favorable light. No 
person would doubt it for an instant, that saw 
his beaming countenance, as the young man 
crossed over to speak to him. 

‘Just the man I want,” said he; ‘‘ been look- 
ing for you all over town. By-the-way, Hughes 
is over from Willistown to-day; I want that 
business done up. I came in for you myself, 
and I thought if I sent Ben he might return 
without you. Do you know Hughes? Splen- 
did fellow, and knew your father well, he says. 
Jumpin. Hughes must go by the early train, so 
there is no time to lose. Never mind your 
office for an hour or so. You know I’ve de- 
pended on you all along for this.” 

Arthur jumped in, and the judge turn.< the 
mare’s head in the direction of the Elms. The 
drive had the pleasing effect of ealming down 
our hero, who began to feel once more at peace 
with mankind generally. His companion kept 
up a brilliant discourse on horse-flesh, until 
they arrived at the door, when, being joined 
by Mr. Hughes, the three gentlemen went into 
the library, where, as the business that was 
to be tramsacted does not concern our story, 
we will leave them. 

Meanwhile, Agnes Miller was preparing to 
get herself up in what ‘ Vilikens” would call 
‘* gorgeous array,” for the next day. She saw 
her father and Ruthven alight at the door, 
and hastily scattering her work to the winds, 
Jooked at herself in the glass, and put on a bit 
of rose-pink to give a color, preparatory to 
making another attack on her unconscious vic- 
tim below 

‘And now I’ll just go down, and keep my 
eyes about me. Only that that troublesome 


old Hughes were here, I might think that Mr. 
Ruthven came on business of his own-—going 
into the library, and shutting the door in that 
mysterious way. I wonder whatitis? Well, I'll 
take care to get a little conversation with him; 
and I’m sure he ought, or at least might, ask 
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to drive me to the grounds to-morrow. He 
really seemed quite impressed at that lass 
party. I wish I knew how much truth there 
was in that talk about him and Grace Lee. 1 
can’t imagine what he sees in her; I’ll bring 
it round to-morrow, or my name is not Agnes 
Miller.” 

Passing through the hall, she espied a linen 
duster on a chair, with the end of a book, sus- 
piciously like a Fashion Magazine, sticking 
out of one pocket. She did not wait to allow 
any strong feeling of delicacy that might float 
accidentally into her mind to overcome her. 

‘‘What’s this? A ‘Peterson’ for August, I 
do declare. Could he have brought it for me? 
If I thought so, I’d put it back. Ha! ha! Miss 
Grace Lee’s! So this book is for Miss Grace 
Lee, eh ? Well, I only hope she may get it! I 
will take charge of this magazine, Miss Grace, 
and thereby serve two ends of my own. In the 
first place, I just ‘wanted something of this 
kind te see about the style of hair; and, sec- 
ondly, if this does not make a finale to any 
little thitlg there may be between you and my 
honorable friend, Mr. Ruthven, it won’t be my 
fault.” 

She stepped into the dressing-room to have 
a better chance to study the contents of the 
Peterson; and at that moment,the door of 
the library opened, and the gentlemen came 
out. Dropping the magazine on the floor, she 
hastily pulled the curtains over it, and, turn- 
ing round, extended her hand to Mr. Ruthven. 

‘«What a pleasure to see you, so early in the 
morning,”’ she said. ‘I had no idea you were 
here. I’m so afraid it will rain before to-mor- 
row. Won’t it be dreadful ?” 

‘‘¥es; I suppose for the ladies,’ he an- 
swered. 

«‘ But you should be particularly interested,” 
she continued. ‘The picnic isin your honor, 
I believe.” 

‘I really never heard it before.” 

«Must you really go?” she said, as he rose. 
‘Do stay to luncheon,” with a bewitching 
glance from the black eyes. 

‘“‘T really must tear myself away. I’ll have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow.” 

“Oh, of course! though papa does grumble 
so at leaving business for a picnic.” 

‘‘He really ought to be there to-morrow! 
All Newtonville is going to turn out. Be 
sides, he must have a heart of adamant to re- 
fuse you anything.” 

‘© So you won’t stay,” she said. 

“Oh! I thank you; it’s quite impossible. 
Good-morning,”’ 
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Arthur would have been astonished, to say ; until Miss Miller spoke of the picnic. But the 
the least, had he heard the graceful epithets , lost magazine was not to be found; and giving 
bestowed upon him by this fair lady, as she } up the search in despair, our hero set out to 
returned to the drawing-room for the stolen ‘obtain another. He felt a little doubtful of 
magazine. When Miss Miller lost her temper, } success, but comforted himself with the thought 
anything that came in her way would be apt } that if he could get one, and if it was not too 
to sufter for %. In this instance, while jerking } late, all might yet be well. Arrived at the 
the curtains, she upset a tray with a glass of { bookstore (Newtonville boasted only one) he 
lemonade, which had been left in the window. ? found, to his dismay, that no Peterson could 
The cover of the magazine was deluged; but ‘ be had for love or money. 
she succeeded in wiping it off before any in- ; ‘“*We only had a few extra numbers,”’ said 
jury had been done the inside, and with a face ; the vendor of literature, ‘‘and they sold at 
strongly suggestive of the bits of lemon in the ; once. You see the gals want a little more fixin 
bottom of the glass, she returned to her own ; up for to-morrow, I spose. But I’ve got some- 
room, a sadder, if not a wiser woman. thing else here, that has a little about dresses 

Poor Grace waited in vain for her Peterson. j and things for wimin, if you think it would 
No Peterson came. The dress was all finished 3 do?” 
but the over-skirt. ‘I'll get a Peterson from Arthur shook his head dismally. ‘It’s no 
some one; and if ever I speak to Arthur Ruth- { use,” he thought. ‘It isn't a Peterson, and 
ven again, I will consider myself the meanest- } she doesn’t care for anything else. I don’t be- 
spirited girl in all the world.”” She ran over $ lieve she will ever forgive me for this. I stand 
the street to a Miss Pearce, a lady about forty, } a poor chance of driving her to the grounds to- 
who was very fond of Grace. Asit happened, {morrow. But I'll make some sort of explana- 
Miss Pearce’s Peterson had come too, and, } tion; I’ll not let this put a stop to everything. 
without asking questions, for she saw her little ; I’ll go up to-night, though what excuse I’m to 
friend was in trouble, she gave her the maga- } make, is more than I know. I wish that old 
zine, with the remark, idiot, Williams, had been drawn and quartered 

“It’s a splendid number this time, Gracie. } before he bothered me about his lots. And the 
I dare say your’s will be here to-morrow. ; judge isn’t much better. Between the two of 
Meanwhile you know that mine is your’s.” them, I’m in a charming position.” 

Gracie ran back triumphant; found exactly Grace got her wish. Dr. Ruthven was called 
what she wanted in the nature of an over-skirt, } out to see a patient in the country that even- 
and by four o'clock the suit was pronounced ; ing # and as Grace stepped out of the gate to 
not only finished, but perfect. hand him his over-coat, she saw Arthur com- 

“Well, it served me right,” said Grace, to { ing up. 
herself. ‘‘I had no business asking anything of } The doctor drove off, and Grace stood long 
him. And to think, within an hour after mak- ; enough taplet the young gentleman see that 
ing me that promise, to be driving out home } she saw him, and then, with her little head an 
with the judge. Papa could not have been mis- } inch at least higher than usual, crossed the 
taken—he knows him well enough. Well, after } street to give Miss Pearce a second call for 
this, I will never believe what a man says. { that day. 

After talking as he did to me this morning, to{ Poor Arthur went in, and had the pleasure 
act like this. I can’t understand it. I wish I { of conversing with Grace’s mother for the re- 
could hate him, as I would like to. I wonder } mainder of the evening. He told her all his 
if he will come here this evening? I shan’t } troubles, and Mrs. Ruthven promised to tell 
see him if he does—I’ll be out. I’m determined } Grace of the lost Peterson ; of his deep regret, 
I won’t see him. I'll be out, if I have to run {and a great deal more. She did her best to 
out of the back door to make it true. I would {comfort him. “She thought Gracie was too 
just like him to see me going out, and know good-natured and sensible,” she said, ‘‘to make 
that I knew he was coming.” By all which ; the least difference about such a little thing.” 
the reader will see that eur Grace was notin; At last he took his leave, having waited till 
a very forgiving mood. a most unreasonable hour, in hopes of seeing 

All this time peor Arthur was roaming like {Grace. But that young lady had come in the 

oue distracted in search of another Peterson, } back way, and gone up stairs to crimp her hair 





or in the vain hope of finding the lost one. In ; for the next day. 
attending the judge, he had quite forgotten the At last the eventful day dawned. Our little 
existence of it, and it never entered his mind } heroine got up, and looked at herself in the 
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glass. ‘Well, Mr. Arthur, I GER don’t 
see uny ravages of grief on account of your 
very gentlemanly behavior yesterday,’’ she 
said. ‘And now, Grace Lee, remember, the 
eyes of all this town will be on you to-day. So 
look your best, act your part, and think of no 
other person.” 

With these inward admonitions, Grace en- 
deavored to keep up her spirits; but her heart 
ached for all, and if she could have gone to 
bed again, and remained there all day, it 
would have been more to her taste. 

Early in the afternoon, vehicles of all de- 
scriptions commenced to go. It looked like 
an Exodus. Old men and women, young men 
and maidens, all seemed bent on a holiday, 
and determined to be in time. 

It was rather late when Dr. Ruthven and 
Grace arrived; and truly Grace had succeeded 
in looking her best. Her dress was certainly 
.the most stylish on the ground, the green har- 
monizing beautifully with Grace’s clear com- 





plexion. 

Agnes Miller we must not forget. She shone 
resplendant in black and yellow, the most 
elaborate mixture, I will venture to say, of 
those two colors, or, indeed, of any two, that 
ever greeted the admiring eye of assembled 
Newtonville. Some unkind people present re- 
marked that she was too black and yellow her- 
self to admit of any more. The dress, though 
very expensive, did not suit the occasion. Pe- 
terson had evidently come toa. ate ‘for dher. 

The picnic was just like all others. We are 
only concerned in two people. There was, ot 
course, dancing and croquet, with the usual 
amount of flirting for the younger portion of 
the assembly ; . while the elderly ladies regaied 
themselves with tea and gossip to their hearts’ 
content, 

Mr. Ruthven had gone through a game of 
croquet to speak to Grace, when she coolly 
turned away, and commenced a conversation 
with an old gentleman she had never spoken 
to before. Atthe end of a set of Lancers he 
made another attempt, but grace slipped her 
hand in Tom Winstanley’s arm, with whom she 
had been dancing, and led him away to look 
for some one, Arthur was not to be balked. 
He now made up his mind that his best chance 
would be to speak when no person was near, 
if he could get that opportunity. Accordingly 
he watched all of Grace’s movements, and con- 
sequently was very dull and absent-minded, 
to the great annoyance of Miss Miller, who 
could not keep the last clause of her father's 
remark out of her mind—* If youcan get him.’ 
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{ not but have been satisfied. 
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“PETERSON.” 
It began to appear doubtful. « But if I once 
do get him,” she inwardly exclaimed, «1°22 
make him pay for this lukewarm attention.” 
All things earthly have an end, and so had 
our picnic. Arthur was just despairing of ob- 
taining the eagerly-lookei-for opporiunity of 
making his peace with Grace. All the after- 
noon had she bafiled every attempt of his to 
approach. She was surrounded with ndmir- 
ers. Never before had they seen Miss Lee 
so gay or witty. If she had seen her success 
as well as she felt her aching heart, she could 





Wearied with her 
exertions to act as she did not feel. she stole 
away to rest. But she was not unseen. Ar- 
thur Ruthven saw her, and quietly kept the 
light muslin in view. He knew where she 
was going. Years ago, when he first saw New- 
tonville, and Grace was a little girl, while 
spending holidays at Dr. Ruthven’s, there had 
been a fishing party to this same place; and 
Arthur remembered perfectly well how he and 
Grace stole away from the rest of the party, to 
a quiet little nook, where there was an old 
mossy stone, which had only room for two. 
His heart bounded gladly as he thought he 
would soon have the long-wished for chance. 
After giving Grace time to get there, he walked 
to the precise spot, and there, on the old stane, 
on which, they had sat years ago, as boy and 
girl, Grace was sitting. 

Poor Grace! the gayety and wit were all 
gone. Her face was covered with ber hands; 
and Arthur was sure he saw tears stealing 
down. between her fingers. 

, ‘* Gracie, darling,” 

She. rose, ber eyes blazing, and looking at 
him indignantly. ‘‘ How dare you follow me?” 
she cried. . ‘‘ Let me pass!” 

_An, ber haste to escape, as there was only 
one way, she placed her foot or a slippery 
stone, and if it had not been for Ar:hur, would 
have fallen into the water. 

This was too much. Gracie could keep up 
no longer; and allowing him to seat her again 
on tne old stone, she covered her face with 
her hands, and burst into tears. 

“Gracie, my own love, why wouldn’t you 
give me a chance to explain?” he said, ‘All 
this afternoon I have endeavored to speak to 
you, but you would not let me.” 

[don’t want any explanation, Mr. Ruth- 
ven,’ sid she, trying to speak in a very dig- 
nified manner, for her pride soon came to her 
‘*You must know that what you 
do is not of the slightest consequence to me.” 

‘“‘ Dat about this unfortunate Peterson——”’ 


assistance, 
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«Pray, don’t mention it,” very stiffly. «It is 
of no consequence whatever.”’ 

«Now, Gracie, it’s too bad to talk so to me. 
You know, you must know, how I love you!” 

«Yes, you acted like it yesterday.” 

«I know I have no excuse. I am not try- 
ing to make one. I promised the judge weeks 
ago to do that business for him; and the maga- 
zine quite slipped out of my mind But there is 
something else, Gracie. For weeks past I have 
wanted to tell you something, but you would 
hardly speak to me. You know what it is. 
Shall I tell you, then? I love you, Gracie! 
Will you be my wife? Take away your hands. 
I want to read my answer in your eyes—they 
tell the truth.” 

He pulled her hands away, and I have every 


reason to believe her eyes answered in the 


affirmative. 

«« What a perverse little darling you can be,”’ 
he said. 

««But, Arthur,” and she glanced coyly up at 
him, ‘“‘ what was the favor you were going to 
ask for?” 

“I was going to ask a dear little girl I know 
to marry me. You said you would grant it, 
you remember ?” 

«Yes, when I got my Peterson,” she replied, 
saucily. 

“T’ll get that Peterson,” he anawered, ‘if it 
is in the country. Oh, Gracie,” suddenly, ‘‘do 
you know if Miss Miller takes Peterson?” 

**No, she doesn’t, or, at least, did not; for 
she borrowed mine all last year.” 

‘¢Phen she stole it out of my pocket.’ 

“Arthur, how ean you say‘ such dreadful 
things?” , 

«Qh, I’m certain of it! It all comes back t 
me now. When we came out of the library, 
she was in the drawing-room, with just such a 
book in her hand. I knew I did not lose it; 
and when I get it, Gracie, I shall claim—you 
know what?” 

“Indeed, I haven’t the least idea.” But 


something stopped Grace’s sweet mouth, be- 
fore she could say more, and brought the pro- 
voking color very deeply to her cheeks. 

‘And now, darling, say you will let me 
drive you home.” 

The good people of Newtonville were aston- 
ished to see Arthur h:nding Grace into his 
elegant phaeton, for the drive home. They 
were mystified. 

“Why, they wouldn’t speak to each other all 
day,” was the ery, ‘‘and now lock at them!” 

Not lung after, Miss Miller was favored with 
a call from Mr. Ruthven. As she entered the 
drawing-room, beaming with smiles, Mr. Ruth- 
ven turned to meet her with a Fashion Book 
in his hand. The truth was, Miss Miller had 
felt literary that morning, and had been lying 
on the sofa luxuriating in Peterson, and had 
left it there. 

“I came for this!”’ said Arthur, seriously. 
‘“«T presume you have had it long enough!” 

For once her assurance failed her. She sat 
os but could not find a word to say. Ar- 
} 





thur, who pitied her, and did not know very 
well what to say either, bade her a good-morn- 
ing, and left. 
Gracie recovered her Peterson, and Arthur 
obtained his favor. 

Miss Miller tells her friends, confidentially, 
that, it was ‘‘fortunate she refused Mr. Ruth- 
ven, for she. understood Miss Lee was dre:d- 
fully far gone in that quarter. For herself it 
made mo differenco—she had plenty of time, 
and chances tog,’? Her friends smiled. 

The Peterson is,mo longer addressed to Miss 
Grave ‘Lee, but to Mrs. Arthur Ruthven. [ 
often take a peep,into Gracie’s pretty morping- 
room, where, she, sits with a small table at Ler 
side, piled high with magazines. ‘‘I like so 
much to, look, over the back numbers,” she 
says. But I notice that there is one over which 
she lingers.more.fondly than all the others, 
althoughsit bears a great splashed stain on the 
cover, and thatis the ‘August number, 1870,” 
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BY JOHN PATNB vid o 





Srraront and swift the swallows fly 
To the sojourn of the sun; 
All the golden year is done, 
All the flower-time flitted by; 
Through the boughs the witch-vinds sigh : 
But heart's summer is begun; 
Life and love at last are one; 


Loveslights glittor fn the eky ; 
Summer days were soon outrun 
With the setting of the sun : 
Love's delight i¢ néver done. 

Let thre turn-coat roses die ; 

We ate lovers, Love and I: 


; In Love's lips my roses lie! 





MISS SHAKESPEA 





RE’S EAR-RENGS. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





A week ago yesterday I had a hard day’s 
work. Tirzah and Maggie Snow went a visat- 
ing to the ministers, and I had all the work to 


do, and jest before dinner who should come ir : 


but Betsey Bobbet to spend the day. I see she 
looked rather gloomy, and before long she 
spoke and says she, 

«Josiah Allens wife, I feel awful depressted 
to-day.” 

«What is the matter ?’’ says I in a cheerful 
tone. 

“TI feel lonely,” says she, ‘‘ more lonely than 
I have felt for years.”’ 

Again says I kindly but firmly «‘ What is the 
matter Betsey?” 

“TI had a dream last night Josiah Allens 
wife.” 

“What was it?” says I in a sympathetic 
accent, fer she did look melancholly and sad 
indeed. 

“I dreamed I was married’’ says she in a 
heart broken tone “ And I tell you Josiah Al- 
len’s wife’? and she laid her hand upon my 
arm in her deep emotion. “I tell you it was 
hard after dreamin’ that to wake up again to 
the cold realities and cares of this life, it was 
hard’ she repeated and a tear gently flowed 
down, and dropped onto her Alpaca lap. 

I see she needed consolation, and so says I 
in a reasurein’ tone—“To be sure husband’s 
are handy om 4th of July’s, and funeral pro- 
cessions, it looks kinder lonesome to see a we- 
men streamin’ along atone, but they are awful 
contrary creeturs Betsey, when they are » 
mind to be.” Ihadn’t time to pour any more 
comfortin’ words on to her for that very minute 
Josiah came in and wanted to know if I could 
get dinner for a peddler. I thought one more 
trial wouldnt kill me, so I said yes. He was a 
loose jinted sort of a chap with his hat set on 
to one side of his head but his eye had a twin- 
kle into it, which give the idea that he knew 
what he was about. 

After dinner he kept a bringin his goods in 
from his cart, and praisin ’em up, and the lies 
that man told was enotigh to apaulthe ablest 
bodied man, but Betsey swallowed ‘every word. 
After I had coldly rejected all his other over- 
tures for tradin’, he brought in a strip of stair 
carpeting, a thin striped yarn carpet, and says 
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} he «Cant I sell you this beautiful carpet, it is 

} the pure Ingrain.”’ 

{ ‘Ingrain!” says I “so be you ingrain as 

much.” 

; «TI guess I knew,” says he, “for I bought it 

‘of old Ingrain himself, I give the old man 
12 shillings a yard for it, but seeing it is 

$ you, and I like your looks so much, and it 

} seems so much like home to me here, I will let 

i you have it for 75 cents, cheaper than dirt te 

} walk on, or boards.” 

} «J don’t want it,” saysI “I have got car- 
pets enough.”’ 

} ‘Do you want it for 50 cents ?”’ says he fol- 

}lerin me to the wood box. 

§ No!” says I pretty sharp, for I don’t like 

} to say no 2 times to any body. 

‘Would 25 cents be any indoosment to you ?”’ 
says he follerin me to the buttery door. 

‘‘No!” says I in my most energestic tone, 
and started for the suller with a pan of nut- 
cakes. 

‘«Would 18 pence tempt you ?” says he, hol- 
lerin down the suller way. 

Then says I comin’ up out of the suller, 
‘“‘ Say another word to me about your old stair 
carpet if you dare, jest let me katch you at it!’ 
i says I, “be I goin’ to have you traipse all over 
{the house after me? be I goin’ to be made 
crazy a8 a loon by you,” says L. 

“Oh Mrs Allen,” says Betsey, ‘“‘ Do not be 
80 hasty: of course the gentleman wants to dis- 
pose of his goods, else why should he be in 
the mercantile business? Josiah Allen’s wife 
it is tryin’ to a sensative gentleman to meet 
with harshness from females.” 

I didn’t say no more, but I was inwardly 
determined that not one word would I say if 
he cheated her out of her eye teeth. 

Adressin his attention to Betsey he took a 
pair of old fashioned earrings out of his jacket 
pocket, and says he, “I carry these in my 
pocket for fear I will be robbed of em, I hadnt 
ought to carry em atall, a single man going 
alone round the country as I do, but I have 
got a pistol, and let any body tackle me for 
these earrings if they dare to” says he lookin’ 
savage. 

“Is their entrinsick worth so large,” says 
Betsey sweetly. 
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“It haint so much their neat value,” says 
he ‘‘although that is enormous, as who owned 
em informally. Whose ears do you suppose 
these have had hold of?” 

«* How can I judge,” says Betsey with a win- 
nin’ smile ‘never haven’ scen them before.” 

“Jest so” says he. ‘You never was ac- 
quinted with em, but these very identical crec- 
ters used to belong to Miss Shakespeare. Yes, 
they belonged to Hamlet’s mother,” says he 
lookin’ pensively upon them. ‘Bill bought 
em for her at old Stratford.” 

“Bill?” says Betscy enquiringly. 

“Yes” says he “Old Shakespeare, I have 
been round with his folks so much that I have 
got into the habit of calling him Bill just as 
they do.” 

“Then you have been there” says Betsey 
with an admiring look. 

‘Oh, yes, wintered there, and partly sum- 
mered. But as I was sayin William bought em 
and give em to his wife when he first begun to 
pay attention to her. Bill bought em at a 
auction of a one eyed man with a wooden leg, 
by the name of Brown. Miss Shakespeare 
wore em as long as she lived, and they was 
kept in the family till I bought em, a sister 
of one of his brother in laws was obleeged to 
part with em to get morpheen. She wept and 
shed tears in the most hystericky and affectin’ 
manner, and says she ‘Promise me Samuel 
that you will keep em till you find a women 
that is worthy to own em.’ I promised her in 
the most bindin’ manner, and give her what 
money I had, and my note for the rest, and sho 
sent out immediately for the morpheen, took a 
large dose and went to sleep settin’ bolt up in 
her chair, but the last thing she said before 
she shet her eyes and begun to snore, was 
‘Premise me Samuel.’ Of course I have con- 
sidered myself bound by the most strenuous 
ropes as it was—and tiil I met with you I 
never met with a women that I would part 
with em to—and now I hate to let em go—like 
a dog.” 

“I suppose you ask a large price for em” 
says Betsey examinin’ em with a reverential 
look onto her countenance—‘‘it is worth a 
great deal jest to see em, and to hold em; but 
it seoms as if they had a dreadful greenish 
look to em.” 

‘That. is: because there is so many carrots 
into the gold” says he, ‘that is because there 
is so much richness in it, when you see gold, 
have a sort of greenish look to it then look out 
for carrots, then look out for richness.” 

‘Tow much do you ask for em?” says Betsey. 
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“T ought to have upwards of 30 dollars a 
head for em, but secin’ it aint no ways likely 
that I shall ever meet another women that I 
feel under bonds to scll em to, you may have 
em for 18 dollars and a }.” 

“That is more money than I thougbt of ex- 
pendin’ to day” says Betsey in a thoughtful 
tone. 

“Let me tell you what I will do,” says be 
looken up in her face in a open and gencrous 
way, “I dont care secin’ it is you if I do get 
cheated. Give me the 18 dollars and a half, 
and I will throw in the pin that goes with em, 
I did want to keep that to remind me of them 
happy days, but it is my duty to overcome my 
selfish feeling; you shall have em,” and he 
took the pin out of his pocket and put it inher 
hand in a quick kind of away. ‘Take em’”’ 
says he turning his cyes away, ‘*take em and 
put em out of my sight quick, or I shall re- 
pent.” 

‘*I dont want to rob you of em” says Betsey 
tenderly. 

**Take em,” says he in a wild kind of a way, 
‘“*take em, and give me the money quick, be- 
fore I am completely onmanned.” 

She handed him the money, and says he in 
a agitated tone, “take care of the earrings and 
IIeaven’ bless you,’’ and he ketched up his 
things and started off in a awful hurry. Bet- 
sey gazed pensively out of the winder tili he 
disapeared in the distance, and then she be- 
gun to brag about her earrings, and she kept 
up a stiddy stream of it till night, and she 
proudly displayed em as Miss Shakespeéare’s 
relicts to 2 or 8 neighbers who happened in. 
Thomas Jeffersen praised em awfully to Bet- 
sey's face, but when I was im the buttery cut- 
tin’ cake for supper he came in and leaned 
over me and whispered, 


Who bonght for gold the purest brass? 
Mother, who brought this grief to pass? 
What is the maidens name? Alas 

Betsey Bobbet. 


And when I went down suXer for the butter, 
he came and stood in the outside suller door, 
and says ‘he, 

How was she foiled this lovely dame? 

How was her reason overcame? 

What was this lovely creatures name? 
Betsey Boubet. 

That is jest the way he kept at it, he would 
be kinder hoppen round where I was, and every 
chance he would get he would have over a 
great string of them verses till it seemed as if 
I should go crazy. Finally, says I in tones be- 
fore which he quailed “if I hear one word 
more of poetry from you to night I will com- 
plain to your father says I wildly, after havin’ 
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Betsey Bobbet all day be I going to be drove 
clear into insanity with poetry ”? He see 
the old Smith blood was bilin up in my viens, 
and he silently started for the barn, 

Betsey started for home in good season, and 
I told her I would go as far as Miss Squaro 
Edward’ses with her, to get a little yeast, mine 
had give out. Miss Edwards was out by the 
gate plantin’ some posy seeds, and of course 
Betsey had to stop and show the earrings. 
Miss Edwards give me a dreadful knowin’ look, 
but didnt say nothin’. She is a well bread 
woman, and then she is some like, me, she dont 
believe in speakin’ her mind on every occasion. 
She was lookin’ at em, and Betsey was talkin’ 
in a proud and animated way about how the 
immortal Shakespeare had handled em, and 
how they had had hold of Miss Shakespears 
ears and so.4th, when Miss Edwards looked 
up and says she, 

“If there haint the minister and Maggie 
Snow and your Tirzah.”’ 

“Yes,” says I ‘the girls have been there a 
visatin’ and I guess he has come to bring em 
home.” 

They drove up to the gate, and wanted to 
knew what we was lookin’ at so close, and 
Betsey castin a proud and haughty look at the 
girls told him that “it was a pair of ear- 
rings that had belongel to Miss Shakes- 
peare, the immortal Shakespeare’s wife inform- 
ally.” ; 

The minute the minister sot his eyes on em, 
“Why,” says he, ‘*my wife sold these to a ped- 
dlar to day.” 

“Yes,” says Tirzah ‘these are the very 
ones, she sold them for a dozen shirt buttons, 
and a paper of pins.” 

‘“‘T dont believe it” says Betsey wildly. 

“Tt is so,’ said the minister. ‘*My wife’s 
father got em for her, they proved to be brass 
and so she never wore em: to day the peddlar 
wanted to buy old jewlry, and she brought out 
some broken rings, and these were in the box, 
and she told him he might have em in welcome, 
but he threw out the buttens and a paper of 
pins.” 

“I do not believe it, I cannot believe it,” 
says Betsey gaspin for breath. 

‘**Well it is the truth,” says Maggie Snow 
(she cant bear Betsey) ‘‘and I heard him say 
he would get em off onto some fool, and make 
em think raf 








“Tam in such a hurry I must go” interupted 
the minister starting up his horse. They 
started off, one way, and Betsey without sayin 
a word to me and Miss Edwards started off the 





other. In the next weeks Gimlet these verses 
came out, 


ALL HAINT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 
BY BETSEY BABBET. 


No more the world to me appears, 

Of faith and trust the dwellin’ spot; 

Ive learned a truth that burns and sears 
That all that glitters gold is not. 


Some dreams there are too sweet to Inst, 

Cold daylight broke them all to flitters ; 
Sweet blissful dream thou'rt past, thou’rt past, 
Oh! all haint gold that glitters. 


Mans calculatin’ perfidee, 

My gulless artless soul embitters ; 
My eyes are opened—oh I see ; 
That all haint gold that glitters. 


Oh heart why hope fate would me pass 
They say it is the common lot, 

To sadly be assured, alas; 

That all that glitters gold is not. 


The man held up but elevated, 

As on the ground again he’s sot, 
He cries “'' wo late Ive recollected, 
That all that glitters gold is not.” 


The chap who marrys age for money, 
And finds too late that he is sold, 

He screams “ Ambition has undone me, 
Oh all that glitters is not gold.” 


The lover by a flirt rejected, 

A settin on her dvor step cold, 
Ife sighs unspeakably dejected, 
“Oh all that glitters is not gold.” 


The femail when she finds her heart, 

Upon a worthless chap is sot, 

She sighs while briney tears do start, 

“Ob all that glitters gold is not.” 

For hearts are loth to own a drover. 

They b.eak their ropes, like jumpin’ critters, 
Not always do they jump to clover, 

Oh all aint gold that glitters. 


Oh wisdom fits close c’>s and collars, 
Gallin’ the brows on wiich they're sot ; 
My wisdom cost me 13 dollara, 

Oh all that glitters gold is not. 

The tears adown my cold check stealin’, 
For filthy luker floweth not: 

I mourn a young hearts outraged feelin’, 
That what so glittered gold was not. 


I shall not never b2 so trustin’, 

That is the main thing that embitters ; 
Doubts arrer in my soul is rusting’, 

I know that all haint gold that glitters. 


The verses had the follcrin notice, printed 
in large type, under them, 

There is a pathetic beauty to the 4 goin 
sweet verses that must be meltin to any heart 
that haint more or less stone. It also has a 
sound and healthy moral which we recomend 
to the young, the middle aged, and to those 
whose feet are totterin down the precipitous 
declivity of life’s mounting. Any reader whose 
mind is not weakened by the nauseating ver- 
ses in the J A » Will pronounce it a 
poem of unusial promise.—JZd.tor of the Jones- 
ville Gimlet. 

That was howI came to hear of Miss Suaxs- 
PEARE’S RAR-RINGS. 
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CHAPTER XXIV: 

A youna woman, evidently of {he working 
classes, stood talking eagerly with a police- 
man, stationed there, which disturbed the 
judge, who looked that way with an expreés- 
sion of annoyance. Boyce also gazed anx- 
iously around; a deadly whiteness swept over 
his face, as he looked for some other door by 
which he might hope to escape. None pre- 
sented itself. Rendered desperate by fear, he 
hurried toward the woman, and attempted to 
pass her, forcing a ghostly smile to his lips, 
calling her by name, and saying, with airy 
lightness, that he wished to speak with her. 

The woman turned upon him fiercely. He 
saw that her eyes were heavy with weeping, 
and her whole face flushed with angry grief. 
Every nerve in his body quivered ; the breath 
stopped in his throat. He could not have 
maintained that jaunty air a moment longer. 

“Come along! I have lots to say to you!” 

“Say it to him!” answered the woman, 
pointing toward the policeman. ‘He will go with 
you, I dare say. I have got business in here.” 

“Business! You? What? What business?” 

“Come back, and you'll hear. At any rate, 
I’m not afraid of you going far. Make sure 
that you’ll be wanted !” 

“What do you mean, woman? Are you 
going back on your own husband?” gasped 
the frightened wretch, in a hoarse whisper. 
“Are you, Mary ?” 

‘“‘Not yet,” answered the woman. ‘ But no 
wonder you think so, for I’m going to do a 
queer thing for once !” 

“What? What is that?” 

“I’m going to speak the truth, and shame— 
Well, no matter.” 

“Mary!” 

“¥es! That is my name. Mary Boyee. Tell 
Mr. Mahone that the old name is good enough 
for me and my baby; but then we don’t wear 
French caps and pink streamers, and no young 
lady is a yearning to give me five thousand 
dollars for disgracing innocent people! Such 
things don’t often come in the way of a poor 
woman, who goes out to day’s washing to sup- 





port herself and her child, besides handing 
over her hard earnings to the man who wants 
to leave her.” 

“Mary! Mary! Listen to me! You are 
mistaken! Some wicked person has been tel- 
ling you lies!” 

‘Boyce caught his sister-in-law by the arm, 
driven frantic by her words. 

She tore herself away from him, and, hurry- 
ing up to the judge, broke in upon him. 

“Sir! Yer honor! I know all about this 
case! That young man standing there is Jared 
Boyce, my husband’s brcther. Swear me, 
please. Let me tell the story with my hand on 
the Bible. It was my husband and«that cop- 
per-headed scamp that rebbed Mr. Smith’s 
store. They two planned it weeks and weeks 
ago; but it was not till Smith took a new boy 
on, that they could make anything of a haul. 
They did it together. My own husband, who 
is a footman in Fifth Avenue, only he goes by 
another name, expects that will carry him 
through bigamy and burglary, and everything 
else bad that begins with a B. In short, sir, 
only this morning, going out to my day’s work, 
as innocent as a lamb, thinking my husband 
was at his place dowr town, where females 
couldn't come, though I never saw a smither- 
een of his money—not I. Well, yer honor, I 
went to me day’s work in a new place, being 
on account of another woman’s not being well, 
and there I finds my own husband making up.. 
to a creature that yer honor wouldn't wipe yer 
shoes on, saving yer presence, and she calling 
him Mr. Mahone, and talking about a wedding- 
dress that stands alone with richness, and a 
Miss Spicer, who wants eternal and everlast- 
ing disgrace to fall on a family of the name of 
Laurence. Well, the long and the short of it 
is this entirely. Jared Boyce and his brother, 
me own lawfully-wedded husband, robbed Mr. 
Smith’s store, both of groceries and money, 
which they divided atween them, in my own 
room, and the groceries they packed away 
under my bed and in the closet, and me say- 
ing nothing, till they come ono night and car- 


ried them away ; so I, bei#g put abont by it, 
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followed after, and saw them put the boxes and 
things under a wood-house, back of this tall 
woman’s premises, and then they went and 
swore her life away. That's all about it; and 
I want yer bonor to just give me husband the 
least taste of Blackwall’s Island, and that will 
keep him out of the woman’s way, who wants 
to marry him over again anyhow, and will, she 
being that earnest about it, if yer honor doesn’t 
put him out of her way intirely, till the law 
makes an honest man of him, a good husband 
and father, that minds his own childer, and 
just knock that Mahone out of his honest name, 
which is Boyce, and nothing else.” 

Half an hour after this rather lengthy har- 
rangue, Jared Boyce had taken the place of 
James Laurance at the bar, and Mr. Mahone, 
very much astonished, and filled with shrink- 
ing disgust, had been confronted with his in- 
dignant wife, and, under his true name of 
Robert Boyce, committed for trial at the spe- 
cial sessions. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

A master will had been at work and removed 
all the principal reasons that kept Eva Lau- 
rence in her old home at.the cottage. James 
had never been permitted to return to his work 
at Smitb’s grocery, though that repentant man 
would gladly have appeased his own con- 
science, and the wrathful compunctions of his 
wife, by giving him the position so summarily 
vacated by Boyce. This arrangement Mr. 
Ross had frustrated, by placing James, after a 
short examination, in the entering-class of the 
City Academy, where his business education 
commenced, while Boyce, with his aristocratic 
brother, made a quick passage through the 
Court of Sessions. They were now making a 
sojourn of three years each at Sing Sing, to 
the infinite disgust of Miss Ellen Post, and the 
profound grief of the poor wife... This ill-used 
drudge, in the first fire of jealousy, and in the 
blindness of perfect ignorance, had denounced 
these two men, in a vague hope that the court 
would have power to send her husband back 
into the bosom of her family a better and 
kinder man. How keenly she bad been dis- 
appointed, and how many bitter tears she shed 
over her helpless babe, no one but the unhappy 
drudge herself could teli. 

Miss Spicer, too, suffered both in reputation 
and temper. Her name had been roughly 
handled in the trial, and her plan of disgrace 
for the Laurence family had recoiled on her- 
self. But this young !ady was not of a nature 
to feel the shame of this exposure keenly, or 





abandon a project which she had once set her 
mind upon. Of course, she denied the whole 
thing, and called on Ellen Post to witness that 
the story told by Mrs. Boyce was a fabrication 
from beginning to end; all of which Mrs. Lam- 
bert believed, and Ivan would not permit him- 
self to doubt; for to a generous and noble cha- 
racter like his, the undercraft aud meanness 
of a small nature is simply incomprehensible. 

But the malice of the young lady was not to 
be checked by a single defeat. By some means 
she had learned that Mrs. Lambert’s agent 
held a mortgage on the Laurence cottage, which 
the harassed family had allowed to sink into 
an almost hopeless amount by unpaid interest. 
This mortgage she empowered her own agent to 
purchase and forclose at once. It was an act of 
vengeance, which she hoped would destroy all 
vestige of respectability which this poor house- 
hold had struggled so hard to maintain. But 
even here she was defeated ignominiously. Mrs. 
Carter happened to be in the Laurence parlor 
when the notice of this new calamity was served 
upon the family. She had called to urge once 
more the acceptance of her noble offer on Eva, 
before going out on a shopping excursion 
which was to terminate at Ball & Black’s, where 
something unusually splendid, in the way of 
a diamond bracelet, had been offered to her 
attention. 

“Come, now, get into the carriage, and we'll 
talk over affairs as we ride along,’’ said the 
good-hearted woman, whose desire to have Eva 
with her had grown into a passion. ‘I’ve got 
Carter’s check for the bracelet, which is gor- 
geous, but I want your opinion. I wish Miss 
Ruthy here could go too; but she shall see it 
when we come back. Come, dear, step about 
lively, or we shall have Battles sulking like 
everything.” 

As Eva went to get her bonnet, two impor- 
tant events happened to her. The notice of 
foreclosure was put in her hand by a strange 
young man, whose ring at the bell had drawn 
her to the front door, and while she was won- 
dering what it could mean, the postman came 
into the yard with a letter from the establis!:- 
ment in which her duties lay, dismissing her 
from the situation, which was forfeited, the 
note said, by her impertinence to Miss Spicer, 
a young lady who had becn a most valuable 
customer, and had personally entered a com- 
plaint against her. 

Carrying the two documents in her hand, Eva 
went back to the parlor with tears in her eyes 
and a throb of bitter pain at her heart. 

‘Dear me, how white you look! What is it?” 
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questioned Mrs. Carter, lifting herself fromthe 
easy-chair, and laying her hand on Eva’s arm. 
‘What is there in them papers that makes you 
shiver so?” 

Eva turned her wild eyes upon the kind- 
hearted questioner. 

“The letter is for me,” she said. ‘I’ve lost 
my place.” 

“Lost your place? Well, I’m glad of it!’’ 

“That is nothing. Other establishments ex- 
ist; but this—this cruel slip of paper is ter- 
rible, I think. I fear it will turn us all.out of 
doors! Oh, my poor mother! How will she 
bear it? After all that has been put upon her, 
I would rather put a serpent into her hand 
than this.” 

‘Let me look at it before you do that,” said 
Mrs. Cartcr, resolutely. ‘‘I understand these 
things better than any of you.” 

Without waiting for a reply, she took the 
paper, and read it with an eager, cheerful look, 
which went to Eva’s heart. ‘It is easy,” she 
thought, ‘‘for the rich to look on such things 
as trifles; but for us! She cannot understand 
how terrible it is for us!’ 

‘How much does all this amount to?” in- 
quired Mrs. Carter, with prompt energy. 
‘*Does any one know ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed! indeed! we all know too well. 
Every cent, as it ran up, has been counted over 
and over again,” said gentle Ruth. ‘As tothe 
interest, I have something tuward that, and 
would have earned more and more, if they 
would only have given me time; but now ? 

The poor girl stopped short; tears were 
crowding on her speech with such bitter force, 
that she clasped both hang over her face, and 
sobbed aloud. 

“There! there! None of that! It is all non- 
sense, you know. Whatisthe amount? That 
is the question before the American peeple.’’ 

Eva, with her eyes seeking the floor, told the 
sum, in a shrill whisper; for. now, when the 
amount was demanded, it seemed to her enor- 
mous, and her lips gave it forth with a.spasm. 

This miserable sound had searcely left her 
throat, when the little. parlor was filled with 
mellow laughter, which seemed to mock and 
overpower Ruthy’s sobs, and her sister’s 
anguish. . 

“What, only that!’ 

“Only that!” exclaimed Eva, kindling with 
astonishment. ‘lt is more than enough to turn 
usall out of house and home!” 

‘But, my child, the lots are worth three 
times the money. You have no idea how pro- 
perty has risen since the war.” 











“I don’t know, and it I.did, what good would 
it do without a dellar in band ?’* 

‘‘No! no! Eva; I have been saving; I have 
got money—nothing to what they want, but 
some,”’ cried Ruth, wiping the tears from her 
eyes, which somehow began to kindle with 
vague hope. 

‘Oh, Ruthy! we shall want that to keep us 
from starving. My place is gone; James has 
nothing to do! Mrs. Cartcr, please give me 
that paper. Mother must know. It is only 
eruclty to hold it back.” 

‘“‘Not just yet, if you please. Bad news 
comes to a head soon enough, without forcing. 
Go and get your things; there will-be time to 
settle that when we come back. Don’t you see 
3attles snapping the flowers with:his whip: 
that shows that he is getting furious—so do 
make haste.” 

Eva obeyed. Perhaps she was glad to ac- 
cept the respite which Mrs. Carter offered her; 
but her hands trembled as she fastened the 
tiny bonnet on her head, and covered her face 
with a veil, with a vain effort to hide all traces 
of the tears that still welled up to her eyes, 
spite of all her efforts. 

“Come now, let us be off. Just keep cool, 
and don’t fret yourself into a fever, till we 
come back,” said Mrs. Carter, kissing Ruth 
before she went out, ‘and not a word to the 
grim—I mean nice old Jady in yonder. There, 
there, no more sobbing—she’ll hear you.” 

Bright as a sunbeam, and full of energy, 
which contrasted with Eva’s mournful lassitude, 
Mrs. Carter swept through the little yard, and 
for once defied Battles’ evident ill-temper. 

‘«Drive to Carter’s office,’ she said, ‘and be 
quick about it. Don’t dare to let the grass 
grow under them horses’ hoofs, when I'm in 
the carriage. Get in, my dear; don’t wait for 
me. There now, we're ever, so comfortable— 
you.and I.” 

Away went the carriage, at, full speed, for 
Battles, not daring to. disobey orders cntircly, 
resolved to vent hig ill-temper, by, overdoing 
them, and, at another time might have,terrificd 
the good lady within, by the reckless speed 
with which he crashed into the carts and omni- 
buses on his way toward Wall street; but, as 
it was, this hidden motive seemed nothing 
more than prompt obedience. 

‘Tell Carter to come out; I want to speak 
with him,” said the lady, when Battles drew up 
near the office-door, and the footman looked 
in for orders. 

In a few moments, Carter came down the 
steps, rosy and smiling, his heavy watch-chain 
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swinging loosely down from the pocket of his 
white vest, and the diamonds: in his bosom 
glistening richly. 

«Well, what is it?’? he inquired, looking 
into the carriage, and nodding kindly to Eva. 
* Brought the article down for me to look at, I 
suppose. That’s of no use ; if you like it, that’s 
enough.” 

Mrs. Carter took out her reticule-purse, 
pened the gold clasp, and took a scrap of 
paper from it. 

“Just cut that in two, and give me half. I’ve 
changed my mind about the bracelet. It isn’t 
much of an affair, after all, that is; consider- 
ing the price asked. I’ve made up my mind 
to invest in real estate.' So, just cut down the 
check, and let me go.” 

Carter laughed till the diamonds in his 
bosom shook off quick flashes of light. 

** Well, this is a new idea. ‘Cut down a'check 
half, because one’s wife is going into real 
estate! Haven’t made so muck ‘money on one 
job in a week. Here, come along, you fellow.” 

Beckoning joyously to the footman, Carter 
went into his office, with the check in his 
hand. Directly the servant came eut with the 
abridged paper neatly folded, which Mrs. Car- 
ter put into her purse, and gave another order 
regarding the route her carriage was to take 
on its way home. She got out once or twice, 
leaving Eva alone, and at last came from a 
lawyer’s office with a folded paper in her hand, 
which was hurried into her pocket, when she 
saw Eva looking ‘at it. 

Once more Battles drew up his horses at 
Mrs. Laurence’s gate, and while his heavy face 
clouded with disgust, waited gloomily for his 
mistress to go into that shanty, as he called it. 

Mrs. Carter, for once oblivious of her serv- 
ant’s discontent, bustled out of her carriage, 
almost lifted’ Eva' to the ground, and opened 
the gate for herself, absolutely pushing the 
footman on one sidé, and bursting her delicate 
mauve glove in the operation. 

“Now, my dears, you ¢an call that mother 
of yours! Don’t stop to take off your bonnet, 
Eva, but bring her in. That’s right. Here 
she comes, looking as if she expected a police- 
man. Mrs. Laurence, my dear neighbor, my 
darling good woman! ‘here is something for 
you; just a trifle—a little mite of a present. 
Take it, and chuck it, neck and heels, into the 
hottest corner in your cooking-stove.” 

Mrs. Laurence took the paper in her hand, 
looked at the indorsement, looked at Mrs. Car- 
ter. The color flushed into her face; tears, 
that imprisonment and wrong had failed to 





wring from her firm heart, came, drop by drop, 
into her hard eyes. 

‘““Why, why this is the mortgage!” she said. 
‘The old mortgage, that was eating up every- 
thing !”’ 

“Exactly. Put it in the stove, and never 
think of it again. It is mine, and I give it to 
you fora nice little bonfire. Eva, dear, come 
and kiss me. Ruthe, why what are you cry- 
ing for, child?” 

Down by the invalid’s couch Mrs. Carter 
sank upon her knees, folded her arms around 
the startled girl, and began to sob like a great 
warm-hearted baby, as she was—God bless 
her! 

After a little she lifted her face, all wet and 
smiling, like a full-blown rose, with rain trem- 
bling on it, and got up, ashamed of her own 
goodness, and the emotion that sprung out of it. 

**You see I always was such a goose—cry- 
ing when I ought te laugh, and hard as rock 
when I ought to cry. Don’t let anybody knew 
that you ever saw me likethis. But I tell you, 
girls, it isn’t every day that one can get so 
much joy out of a trumpery bracelet, and save 
half the price too. You have no idea how much 
money that old paper has saved for Carter. 
I'll be bound he’s chuckling over it yet.” 

Eva, whose face hua changed from red to 
white, with a swift transition of feeling, came 
forward suddenly, and threw her arms around 
Mrs. Carter’s neck. 

‘Oh, how good you are! How I love you! 
Can we do anything—anything on earth to re- 
pay all this?” she cried, in a warm outburst 
of gratitude. ‘It seems to me that I could fall 
down and worship you!” 

“There! there! That’s all nonsense, my 
dear. Just remember that there is only one 
thing you can do, and having once refused, I 
can never ask you again after this, not want- 
ing to buy love.” 

*Oh, don’t’ say that, Mrs. Carter. It was 
because’they could not spare me—because they 
were in such trouble, and needed help so much. 
Even now——” 

«Stop a minute, dear. 
with me?” 

“Yes! Yes!" 

“« Will you go with me now? That is, witl you 
let me arrange this with your mother. The 
people down yonder don’t want your help. I 
do. My life in that grand mansion is lonely. 
I haven’t been brought up to reading, and 
music, and such things. I want some one to 
write my notes, do my spelling, and sing to 
Carter—and am ready to pay for it. Ifyou are 
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willing to work for men that sell goods, why 
not work for me at double the price? I don’t 
mean to keep you away from home; there 
needn’t be a day that you can’t come here. 
Besides, I have an idea about Ruthy. You shall 
learn to drive the pony-carriage, and take her 
out every morning. I'll have an elevator put 
up in the house, and she shall just be lifted up 
to Herman's studio—in fact there’ll be no break 
up about it.’ Say now, once for all, will you 
come?” 

“Oh, if you knew how I wish it; but poor 
Ruthy !” 

‘She don’t look so terribly troubled,” said 
Mrs. Carter, glancing at the gentle girl. 

*“T shall like the rides so much,” said Ru- 
thy. ‘Then, perhaps, I might see what the 
Park is like.” 

“Of course you shall, with plenty of cush- 
ions, and a gentle horse. There can be nothing 
like it. There now, you see Eva.” 

Eva went close to her sister, knelt down, and 
laying her cheek against the pale, tremulous 
face, whispered, 

«Sister, darling, could you let me go.” 

«©We should not be much apart,” answered 
Ruth. ‘And she is so good.” 

While the girls were consulting together, 
Mrs. Carter went into the kitchen, where she 
found Mrs. Laurence pressing the mortgage 
down with the poker into a flaming bed of 
coals. The scarlet light shone on her face, 
giving it the glow of long-banished smiles. 
She closed the stove as Mrs. Carter came up, 
beaming with good nature, and spoke eagerly, 

“You needn't ask me; I have no right to 
keep her from you. Eva has been a good girl, 
take her; but let her come home sometimes for 
Ruthy’s sake.” 

After this there was a passionate clinging of 
arms, warm kisses, and a tearful face, looking 
wistfully through the carriage-window, as Mrs. 
Carter drove away with her adopted daughter, 
for the whole affair amounted to that, under 
the guise ef an agreement. 

In less than a week it was known throughout 
the fashionable world that the wealthy Car- 
ters had adopted that beautiful girl, Eva Lau- 
rence, and intended to make her an heiress. 
It was also known that the whole Laurence 
family had been benefitted by the change— 
that a delicate, lovely girl, who had been a 
great sufferer from childhood, had developed 
such wonderful talent for painting, that Mr. 
Ross had taken her for a pupil, and she was 
almost as much with the Carters as her sister. 

More than once Miss Spicer had met the two 








girls riding in the park, in the prettiest pos- 
sible nest of a carriage, and been struck by 
the radiant happiness in the sick girl’s face. 
To Ruth, coming all at once out of the dull se- 
clusion of that cottage, the Park was paradise, 
and the air, flower-laden and delicious, was 
like the breath of heaven. 

Ina few weeks from this the season was at its 
full, and the Carters plunged intoallits gayeties 
with a zest and brilliancy hitherto unkuown to 
them. To own and introduce a creature so 
lovely, and so exquisitely refiued, into fashion- 
able life, was a morning glory to the ambition 
which had urged these new people into society. 
They accepted invitations—they gave parties— 
they occupied the most prominent opera-box, 
and had the glory of knowing that their pro- 
tege, in spite of her humble origin, in spite 
of envy and persecution, was in fact the Reiga- 
ing Belle of society. 

It would be false to say that Eva did not feel 
this change in her life as a transition into 
something like fairy land. 





CHAPTER XXVIL. 

Perrect happiness is always a hope of the 
future. With all her success and her triumphs 
Eva Laurence had one cause of discontent. 
Ivan Lambert met her frequently, but it was 
always with adegree of reserve that chilled 
her to the heart ; and, after a few months of the 
excitement which ‘followed her footsteps at 
every turn, the triumphs of society began to 
pall upon her. One party was sodike another, 
there was so little variety in the people she 
met, that the girl sometimes felt a craving for 
the rest and quiet of her old life. At such 
times she would go back to the cottage, and 
strive to sink gently down into the quiet enjoy-; 
ments which graced the tranquil existence of 
her sister Ruth. It seemed strange to her; 
but from the time she left the cottage, Mrs. 
Laurence had changed completely. There was 
something like reserve, and even shyness in 
her manner when they met, which Eva could 
not understand, but which chilled her a little. 
She was received more as a patroness by the 
old woman than a child of the house. But with 
James and Ruth she was always welcome, and 
almost adored by them. She had never changed ; 
all the pomp and wealth of her surroundings 
only seemed the more beautiful to them, 

Some months after Eva had settled down in 
her new home, like a nightingale among the 
roses, she entered a little reception room off 
the hall, and found Mrs. Carter in conversa- 
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tion with a sharp-eyed, cringing little man, 
who seemed to be urging some request with 
keen anxiety. 

-“T have been so long looking for the pur- 
chaser, macam. First I trace it to one party, 
then to another, and at last to that dealer who 
would not remember to oblige me; bui, after 
all, I made an arrangement with him, and he 
gives me the number of this house, and ma- 
dam’s.name. I had great hopes that you would 
be willing to part with the shawl for the price 
you gave, as the owner wants it so much. I 
never, in all my experience, saw any one feel 
the loss of a pledge so keenly. So, as madam 
has a good heart, I can see that by her face, I 
am sure she will not drive a hard bargain with 
the poor man. 

Mrs. Carter seemed restless and somewhat 
annoyed at this man’s eager pertinacity At 
one of the principal dealers in such expensive 
articles, she had purchased one of those rare 
and: most exquisite shawls, which are manu- 
factured expressly for eastern potentates, and, 
like old cardinal lace, are precious among ordi- 
nary importations, as diamonds among meaner 
stones. She knew that there was not another 
shawl to compare with it for sale in the city, 
and had happened to purchase it at a bargain 
Now this man, whom she did not know, but 
who announced himself as a pawnbroker, who 
had once held this shawl in pledge, and sold 
it among other forfeited articles, was appeal- 
img to her, in this keen and pathetic way, to 
give it up, for the price she had paid, because 
its former owner was driven almost frantic by 
the loss of it. - 

Mrs. Carter, being a women, was touched by 
this appeal; but from the same feminine rea- 
son, found her love of a bargain, and her am 
‘bition to possess something more rare and 
beautiful than her neighbors, opposing the 
kind impulse with peculiar force. When Eva 
entered the room, she felt a sense of support, 
and was almost ready to leave the decision to 
her, to whom she defered in most matters of 
taste. 

“Eva, dear, run up to my dressing-room, 
and bring a shawl you will find in my armoire. 
I want you to look at it, and help me decide.” 

Eva ran up stairs, found the shawl, and came 
down with it streaming in rich foldsacross her 
arm. 

«Ah, that is it,” eried the pawnbroker, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘I should know the pattern 
among ten thousand; and to think now that I 
should have known its value so little! It cuts 


me to the soul!” 





Mrs. Carter had taken the shawl, and wags 
busy opening its marvelous folds, revealing the 
long slender polin leaves, in which the best 
tints of a rainbow were wrought with the toil 
and art seldom bestowed on the modern fabrics 
that flood our market. 

“Ah, it is so beautiful! I should hate to 
part with it,’’? said Eva, who had learned to 
estimate a creation like that in her life behind 
the counter. ‘You might search years with- 
out finding one like it.” 

‘You hear?” said Mrs. Carter, looking irre- 
solutely at the anxious pawnbroker.” 

‘Yes, madam, I hear; but if it is beautiful 
to a stranger, how much more so to the person 
who owned it?” 

Mrs. Caiter looked at Eya with distress in 
her eyes, and hesitation in her manner. 

“What can Ido? It does seem hard.” 

Before Eva could answer, the man broke in, 

‘« Besides, madam will remember, that I am 
& poor man, and have spent much time in 
searching for that shawl, which is a dead loss, 
if I fail to bring it back to the owner, who is 
ready'to pay me.” 

“That does seem hard!’ said the good wo- 
man, appealing to Eva, who was so lost in ad- 
miration of the shawl, that the man’s greedy 
eloquence half escaped her 

**The owner has been to my shop again and 
again, wild to get it. At first he wanted to 
have it back for a little; but now he will pay 
anything. The last time he said, ‘Get it, and 
I will not count the cost. It is a case of life 
and«leath. I must bave that shawl.’ Then I 
went to work in earnest. This was an induce- 
ment for a poor man. After all my pains, ma- 
dam will not be so cruel as to take a poor man’s 
time for nothing.” 

‘‘ Eva, I think be must have it!” 

‘*Wait a moment. Let me call Mr. Ross. He 
will comprehend the claim this man has better 
than is possible to us. He is in the study; I 
will find him in a minute ” 

Eva ran up stairs, while the pawnbroker, 
half-baffled and wholly anxious, stood eyeing 
the shawl with mercenary craving, and Mrs, 
Carter felt like a victim. 

Directly Mr. Ross came down, and followed 
Eva into the room. 

The pawnbroker stepped back to the wall, 
and uttered an exclamation full of trouble and 
surprise. 

‘*What! The gentleman here !—here, in this 
very house! I cannot understand!” 

Ross turned, his eyes kindled, and his cheeks 
flushed. 
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“Here at last? You have found it then? 
The shawl!—the shawl! Oh, sister, you have 
it! But how can you tell ifitisthe same? I 
must be assured of that.” 

“Why, Ross, what is the matter? Do you 
know this man? What is my shawl to you?” 
, ‘Your shawl!” 

‘ “Yes, brother!” 

«And you got it of this man?” 

“It seems that it came frow him!” 

“Yes, it is the same! I will swear to it! 
Oh, sir! the time I have taken to search it out 
is well worth all you promised.” 

‘Perhaps. I do not know yet. Give me the 
shawl, sister; in half an hour I will return.” 

Ross was white in the face. He took up the 
shawl, and gazed upon it, until tears. absolutely 
trembled in his eyes. Then he folded the gar- 
ment carefully, as one handles a shroud, and 
went forth, carrying it in his hand. 

Mrs. Laurence was busy in her kitchen, ab- 
solutely croneing over an old-fashioned love- 
song, for the great load of a hard life had been 
lifted from her shoulders, and awkward gleams 
of cheerfulness were beginning to gleam in 
upon her. All at once a man entered the back 
door, and came toward her. 

“Why, Mr. Ross, is that you? I didn’t hear 
the bell,” she exclaimed, smoothing down her 
apron. 

‘I did not ring, Mrs. Laurence; I wished to 
find you alone. Look at this, and tell me if 
it is positively the shawl that came around that 
child, and that you put in pledge?” 

Mrs. Laurence wiped her moist hands on a 
towel, and unfolded the shawl. 

«Of course it’s the same shawl, wherever it 
come from. There is no mistake in that. I 
can swear to the curl in every one of these 
long leaves. 

«It is then absolutely the garment that came 
around the child you adopted ?” 

‘Yes; Iam ready to swear to it, if that is 
what you want.” 

‘No; there is no need of that.” 

Again Ross folded up the shawl, and left the 
house, passing swiftly through the yard, and 
looking at Ruth, who sat at the window, with- 
out a consciousness of her presence. 

Mrs. Carter and Eva were still in the recep- 
tion-roopm. The pawnbroker had retreated to 
the hall, where he sat on one of the covered 
chairs, crouching uneasily forward, and hold- 
ing a rusty hat clinched in his hand. His 
eyes were full of hungry anxiety ; for the re- 
ward which he had hoped for seemed slipping 
from his grasp. Still he waited, in abject pa- 





tience, determined to press his claims to the 
utmost. 

In less than half an hour the man started, 
and listened with the vigilence of a house-dog. 
A latch-key turned in the street-door, and Mr. 
Ross came in. He stopped on seeing the man, 
and asked sharply what he waited for? then 
checked himself, and muttered, 

“Ah! Lremember. You want the reward. 
How much was it?” 

The man started up, and began to speak 
eagerly. But Ross litted his hand. 

«The amount?—name it.? I ask nothing 
wore ; that which | promised you shall have.” 

**Without regard to the price paid by the 
lady ?”’ 

‘‘ Without regard to anything. I am not dis- 
posed to cavil over a thing like this.” 

The pawnbroker paused, calculated, and 
looked keenly at his victim, sorely tempted to 
double the original sum promised him. But 
there was something in the eyes fixed upon 
him which checked the idea, and he named 
what had been his most exhorbitant demand. 

“Wait!” 

With this single word, Ross went swiftly up 
stairs, and came down again with a check in 
his hand. The man started up, seized the 
paper, glanced over it, and hurried from the 
house, with a greedy light in his eyes. 

Ross turned into the reception-room, stood a 
moment on the threshold, pale, trembling, and 
with a look of wild yearning in the eyes he 
bent upon Eva, who came toward him, smiling. 

‘Do tell us what makes you-so anxious, Mr. 
Ross 14 

The girl broke off with a cry of dismay, for 
Ross had flung his arms around her, and was 
straining her to his heart with wild vehemence. 

“My child! My darling! My own beauti- 
ful child!” 

The man was raining kisses upon her fore- 
head, which was wet with his tears. 

Mrs. Carter started up, and with her twe 
shaking hands attempted to tear the man and 
girl apart. 

‘‘Herman! Herman! Are youcrazy? And 
she under this roof, under my care! Give her 
up, I say!” 

Ross still held. the girl close; but lifted his 
head, and looked his angry sister in the face. 
He could not speak, though his tremulous lips 
moved, and his eyes were flooded. The wo- 
man’s voice softened. 

«Herman, what does this mean ?” 

«It means, my sister, that us God has been 
merciful, I believe this girl to be my own child !” 
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The man was trembling from head to foot. 
He put Eva’s face back from his bosom, and 
looked tenderly down upon it. 

“Have you never felt this, my darling? Did 
your soul never tell you the secret that has 
so long filled mine?” 

“‘T have no breath to answer,” faltered the 
girl. ‘Your words strike me dumb! How 
can the things be that you speak of?” 

“T cannot tell; yet I know. Wait a little 
while, and you shall both be convinced that I 
am not out of my mind; let the rest prove as 
it will.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

A NEWSPAPER was in Mrs. Lambert’s hand. 
In the listlessness of a mind utterly prostrated, 
she had taken little heed of passing events, 
and had been kept in ignorance of the little 
drama which had been enacted against the 
Laurence family, alinost under the sanction of 
her own name. It was an old paper which had 
been wrapped about some parcel at which she 
was looking. Just as she was about to lay it 
down, her own name, with that of Miss Spicer, 
astonished her into sudden interest. The article 
she read was an account of that trial which 
had sent the Boyce brothers to Sing Sing. 

Ivan Lambert had informed himself of the 
main features of this disgraceful transaction 
at the time, but had never mentioned it to his 
step-mother, who at the time was suffering, and 
so ill that no unpleasant thing was permitted 
to come near her. Sle knew in a general way 
that the man Robert Mahone had left her ser- 
vice; but under what circumstances, every 
person admitted into her presence was inter- 
ested in concealing. So this statement in the 
‘paper took her completely by surprise, and 
aroused the sensitive pride in her nature so 
coinpletely, that Ellen Post, when she an- 
swered the sharp pull of her lady’s bell, was 
startled by the vivid life that lighted up those 
sad features. 

“Ellen Post, is this thing true ?” 

Mrs. Lambert held the paper out in one 
hand, pointing to the report with the other. 
Ellen caught one glimpse of the hateful sheet, 
recoiled a little, then gave her head a toss, and 
said, with a degree of careless contempt that 
did honor to her nerve. 


‘Oh, that was Miss Spicer’s little job. My 


name was dragged in promiscuous. That about 
me is all lies, from beginning to end; but Miss 
Spicer and that Mahone was awful thick for 
She was always giving him money, 


awhile. 





being that malicious against that handsome 
Laurence girl, that she was willing to plot with 
any one against her. I'm pretty sure she was 
in the scrape, because she once offered me any- 
thing I'd ask just to join in with them; but, of 
course, I never had a word for her, but no. I 
want to marry that Mahone! The idea! [ 
hope, marm, you think better of me than that.” 

Mrs. Lambert was a woman of the world, 
whom airs, such as her maid put on, was not 
likely to deceive. She simply folded the paper 
up, drew forth her portemonie, and paid Ellen 
Post a month’s wages in advance. 

“TI cannot give you a recommendation,” she 
said, very quietly, ‘and probably shall never 
mention your name again. Perhaps you had 
better put en your things, and go at once. The 
express man will come for your trunk.” 

Ellen Post turned of a dull grayish-white, 
and her eyes gleamed with gathering malice. 

“Perhaps, marm, you had better think twice. 
Some girls are blind to what is going on around 
them, and can be sent off meek and broken- 
hearted; but Z ain’t one of that sort. Just 
take a second thought, marm. You'd better, 
I can tell you.” 

“I never take a second thought, Ellen. 
I am engaged!” 

The slender finger that pointed toward the 
door belonged to a fragile, but firm little hand, 
which scarcely seemed strong enough to sup- 
pert the diamonds that blazed upon it; but 
a revolver could not have more effectually 
silenced the impudent servant, who walked 
backward, step by step, until she almost fell 
against a footman, who stood in the door with 
a card in his hand. 

Mrs. Lambert took the card, giving no fur- 
ther heed to the retreating inaid, and read the 
name upon it. 

“Miss Spicer! Tell her to come up.” 

There was a rustle of silk flounces, a clatter 
of high heels, as Miss Spicer came up the stairs, 
and a strong sent of the last fashionable per- 
fume ieft floating in the hall, as she entered 
her friend’s boudoir, closing the door behind 
her. 

Fifteen minutes after this Ellen Post glided 
down the back stairway, with an evil look on 
her face, and a satchel in her hand. 

Then all was still, and only a faint murmur 
of voices disturbed the sumpiuous quiet of that 
mansion, from the ladies boudoir. Voices, did 
Isay? Only the quick, rattling sound of Miss 
Spicer’s tongue was heard; the firm, even 
tones of Mrs. Lambert never penetrated be- 
yond the room in which she sat. Once, when 
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the door was open, and Miss Spicer stood upon 
the ermine mat, biting her lips, and beating 
her flounces with the end of her cane parasol, 
the clear ringing tones of that voice penetrated 
into the hall. 

“No, Miss Spicer, I will take leave of you 
now ; for this is the last time that-you will ever 
be admitted into a house of which I am mis- 
tress.” I 

Miss Spicer turned upon the mat like a little 
fury. 

‘Well, madam! I suppose it is just possible 
to live without coming into your house! Heaven 
knows, it’s been dull enough since that girl cut 
you out with Ross, the painter! This is the 
thanks one gets for paying off your debts. I'm 
thankful for one thing, though! She’ll marry 
him, and leave you to break your mean old 
heart; while Ivan will hate you forever and 
ever for breaking up his fun. _Good-by, Mrs. 
Lambert. Ifyou can stand it, I ought to, hav- 
ing nothing very dreadful to look back upon, 
and plenty of youth, which you wilinever have 
again, before me!”’ 

As Miss Spicer was flying down stairsin her 
hot wrath, Ivan Lambert came into the hall, 
and stood aside for ‘her to pass. She stopped 
suddenly, and held out her hand with a hys- 
terical laugh. 

“There; let’s shake hands, and say good-by. 
Your lovely mother has just turned me out of 
doors; but see if I don’t pay her off! If that 
fellow Ross don’t marry your old lady-love, and 
I for one have no idea that he ever thought of 
it, Pll marry him myself, and ride over the 


old woman rough-shod. With his génius ant 


my money we could do it—for people are be- 
ginning to talk about her awfully, I can tell 
you; something about the conservatory, and 
fainting dead at the artist’s feet. Ellen Post 
knows all about it. She’s just been sent away, 
and won't the story ring. Of course I shan’t help 
it forward. Oh, no! she hasn’t insulted me!” 

Before [van could even comprehend this rude 
speech, the young lady had turned the latch 
and door-knob with a force that tore her gloves, 
and hurried down to the pavement. 

Ivan, who had intended to visit his mother, 
went up to her room, where he found her pac- 
ing up and down the earpet, flushed with sup- 


pressed excitement, and with unusual fire in} 


her eyes. 

‘My son!—my dear son!. I am glad, very 
glad that youare here Something, no matter 
what, has disturbed me. I have been hard 
and selfish with you; my own wretchedness 


“Your own wretchedness, mother!” 

“There, there, Ivan! Do not question me; 
but generously accept my atonement, without 
explaination. I have been very, very unhappy 
of late; but I am not speaking of myself. You 
are dear to me as any son could have been. 
When I die, all. that I have shall be yours, 
without restriction. From this day out the 
world shall know you as my heir. Another 
thing, marry as you like. I—I will accept that 





girl. They tell me Carter has made her his 
heiress—be it so! I make you my heir. Go, 
ask her to marry you.” 

‘Mother! Mother! howcanI? She has re- 
fused me once,” cried the astonished young 
man. 

“But that was after I had trodden on her 
pride, when she thought herself worse than 








poor. Now you go to her with my full consent. 
I will call upon her, and urge your case, if that 
is needful. Go, my boy—go now. I shall not 
be at rest till your fate is settled.” 
Astonished, bewildered, and like a man in 
a dream, Ivan Lambert went to his own room. 
Was his step-mother in her right mind? Was 
what she had said enough to warrant him in 
seeking Eva Laurence? He would wait and 
reflect. The happiness that dawned upon him 
could not be real. What had so changed his 




















has made me cruel.” 
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proud mother? 

Another ring brought a servant to the front- 
door, where a gentleman, with a package in 
his hand, stood waiting. The man reached out 
his hana for the parcel, but in its place, re- 
ceived a card, with directions to carry it at 
once to his mistress. There was no question 
about her being at home; no seeming doubt 
that she might refuse herself; all of which was 
strange ; but the servant did not think ur that 
till long afterward, for obedience seemed natu- 
ral to that voice of quiet command. 

““My lady will see you in her own room— 
walk this way,” said the man, returning 
promptly, after delivering his message, show- 
ing the stranger up stairs with great defer- 
ence, and opening the door with a bow, alto- 
gether forgetting the package which the man 
carried. 

Mrs. Lambert was struggling to compose her- 
self; but she had been greatly excited, and 
every nerve in her frame quivered. She tried 
to speak, but the effort only brought tears into 
her eyes. 

Ross did not take the hand she held out with 
such timid hesitation; but laid his bundle on 
a chair, then turned a sternly agitated face 
upon her. y 
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“Elizabeth; I have ecme to ask you a ques- 
tion.”’ 

“T will answer it, Herman! There is noth- 
ing you can ask that I will not reply to. But 
first, do not misunderstand me; I ask it for 
—for the sake of my step-son. Answer the 
one question that I asked you. Is that girl, I 
mean Eva Laurence, anything to you?” 

« Anything to mc—and you ask this? Yes, 
everything!” 

«© You love her, then ?’’ 

“Yes, better than my own soul.” 

“‘ But—but you cannot marry her. 
be——”’ 

The woman’s lips turned deadly white, and 
what she would have said died upon them. 

“Marry her! Woman, I wonder the heart 
does not sicken in your bosom at the thought.” 

“It does! it does! Then you neverthonght 
of it. LIhad not wronged you so deeply that 
you meditated that awful blow.” 

“T never thought of it, Elizabeth!” 

The woman clasped her hands, and a wild 
sob heaved her bosom. 

“But still you loved her! Ah, me! it was 
only the impediment! If I were dead now!” 

The woman held out her clasped hands, and 
her face was wet with a rain of tears. For 
the first time, 2 look uf almost yearning ten- 
derness filled the sad eyes bent upon her, and 
a touch of compassion quivered in the man’s 
voice. 

“Sit down, Elizabeth. Ihave a few questions 
to ask, and for once you and I must have truth 
bet ween us.” 

Mrs. Lambert dropped to the sofa, near 
which she stood, and Ross drew his chair in 
front of it. The curtains hung low, and the 
light fell dimly around them, so dimly that 
they seemed like ghosts questioning each other. 

“Elizabeth, when we first met, and I found 
you Lambert’s widow, there was too much of 
passion an’ reproach in our interview for a 


It would 


clear understanding of events, which seem to. 


me vague and unsatisfactory. Quiet yourself, 
now; be calm, if that is possible, and let us 
thoroughly understand each other.” 

The woman made a strong effort, 
‘ hushed her sobs. 

‘When we married, I was a wild, passionate 
youth, penniless, almost friendless; but I loved 
you!” 

«And, oh, heavens! how I loved you 

**Had 1 been older or wiser in this world's 
wisdom, it would have been an act-of treachery 
when I wen you to that. private marriage; but 
I was an enthusiast, possessed of some genius, 
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end more wild hope. Perhaps it the arrogance 
of these untried feelings, I held your father's 
wealth in teo much scorn. Certuin it is, I never 
craved it, never wished for a cent of it.” 

‘‘I know that, Herman; yet it was this very 
wealth that drove us apart.” 

“I asked you to go away, and share my 
fate Y 

“IT could not; remember how young I was, 
An only child, loving my father, whose forgive- 
ness you refused to ask-—loving yeu better than 
my ewan life, but afraid to follow the hopeless 
path yor: were resolved to tread. Why did you 
leave me then? Was I angry—was I unrea- 
sonable in that struggle, so hard upon a young 
girl, pampered, as I had been; did I say things 
which were altogether beyond forgiveness ?” 

“If I left you in anger, bitter and keen as it 
was, my great love conquered it, before I was 
half across the ocean,’” said Ross. ‘ But what 
came, after my letters were unanswered ? 

“I never received them. Some one, my fa- 
ther, Lthink, kept them back., Oh, Herman! 
you never will know how I wailed, how I longed 
for one line!” 

‘Elizabeth, give me your hands. On your 
life, on your. honor—as you hope for salvation, 
did you never hear from me, never see a line 
of my writing after I left you?” 

**As God shall be merciful to me, I never 
did!” 

The woman felt the two strong hands that 
clasped hers shake like reeds. 

‘And you thought me dead 2?” 

“IT did! I did!” 

‘*And then married this other man ?” 

“Oh, Herman! It was only my hand and 
wealth that I gave him. Wheu love perished 
in my heart [ had only ambition left.’’ 

‘¢Then all love for me had perished?” 

“Herman! There never has been a time 
when the very memory of our love has not been 
dearer tome than the adoration of any living 
man.” 

The hands which Ross still clasped were 
tightened painfully. For half a moment he 
was silent. When he did speak, it was almost 
in a whisper, and his voice was hoarse. 

“Elizabeth! What have you done with our 
child ?” 

Mrs. Lambert wrenched her hands from the 
passionate grip fastened on them, and stood up 
in wild agony. 

“Our child! Oh, Father of heaven! is there 
no mercy forme? Havel not suffered enough ?”’ 

The woman had ‘no strength to stand. As 
grass gocs down under the scythe, her limbs 
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gave way, and her face fell forward on the 
cushions of the sofa. 

Ross bent over her. 

** Elizabeth !’’ 

‘‘Leave me! You have torn the vulture from 
my heart—let it bleed to death; for, in a little 
while, I, like my child, will be beyond human 
reach! God knows all that I have done, and 
all that I have suffered.” 

Ross knelt down by the woman, and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. Her suffering drowned 
all sense of wrong. The thing which she had 
done seemed less hideous when her grief filled 
the room, as with the wail of a mother bereft. 

“Our child is not dead, Elizabeth! I come 
to tell you so!” 

The woman lifted her face. 

**Not dead!” 

‘¢ Let that awful thought hauntyou no longer. 
The child is alive. Not an hour ago I held her 
in my arms. God spared her life, and you, 
wretched woman, a great crime.” 

The woman shuddered. 

*God help me! God forgive me! I was 
sorely tempted !” 

A. moment after these words left her lips, 
Mrs. Lambert started up. The idea that her 
child lived had seized upon her with force; 
for the first time, her face, still colorless, was 
radiant. 

** She is alive!—your child and mine! Alive! 
and you have found her for me! A child given 
to my bosom—a sin lifted from my soul! Man! 
Angel! My husband! Let me fall down and 
worship you!” 

«First thank God that an awful sin has been 
lifted from your conscience.” 

“Ido! Ido! But the child—where is she? 
Who is she? Will you let me see her—touch 
her—bless her? Oh, will you?” 

«You have seen her.” 

“Where? When?” 

“At my sister’s house, She is known as 
Eva Laurence!” 

Once more the woman sunk to the sofa mute 
and pallid. 

‘Laurence was the policeman you spoke 
with just before you turned down to the river ; 
he followed you. Ile saw you leave the infant 
upon the rock, where you had carried it; 
watched as you crept away through the woods ; 
reluctantly, he thought, but still you went, 
leaving the child to its fate.” : 

“No! no! Idid not! In less than an hour, 
oh! much less, for I was hardly out of the sha- 
dow of the trees, I went back, resolved to bear 
everything, suffer everything, rather than part 











with it—but the rock was bare; the moonlight 
lay upon it, cold and white. I searched eageriy, 
but my child was gone. I sought for it every- 
where—in the hollows, amoug the ferns, in 
the water, All night I wandered up and down 
on the shore—but my child was gone. I had 
left it wrapped up, warm and asleep. No hu- 
man being was nigh. The reck sloped down- 
ward; it had rolled into the water! I thought 
this—I have always thought it. Do not look 
on me with those searching eyes, I was mad, 
wild—driven to desperation—a child-mother 
fleeing that night from shame and a father’s 
wrath. He had been absent almost a yeur, first 
placing me in a school in New England, which 
I left, as if for home, but hid myself in New 
York. When my baby was a few weeks old I 
learned that my father was coming home. If 
I was not there, he would search for me at the 
school, and learn that I had becn absent for 
months. You had left me; I had not heard 
from you. Consider, I was so young—all alone, 
a wife, a mother—but without busband. All 
this drove me mad for a time. .No doubt I was 
absolutely insane. I remember, in a vague 
way, wandering off in search of the river, with 
the child in my arms, longing to hijle myself 
and it in the water. IfI had any purpose, it 
was to go beyond the reach of my father's 
wrath, and take my baby with me.” 

Here the woman, seized with infinite self- 
pity, began to weep. 

‘‘T remember nothing, except that the black 
water frightened me. I think it was’ not for 
myself, but the child; for I was thinking that 
it must be kept dry and warm when I was 
asleep down there. Then I grew afraid for 
myself, and fled into the woods to escape the 
dull, heavy lapping of the water, which both 
lured and repulsed me. I have told you that 
it was gone, when I came back more clear in 
my mind, and armed with half-insane courage 
to give it up, with the whole truth, to my 
father.” 

When the woman ceased speaking, Ross 
knelt by her side, and heavier sobs than hers 
filled the room. 

‘‘My poor girl! My wronged young wife! 
God forgive me the rashness of my youth—the 
injustice of my manhood.” 

She lifted her face, radiant under the storm 
of tears that had passed over ft. 

‘You pity me! There is no longer suspicion 
in your eyes. Sometime you will perhaps think 
that I was aot all to blame, that in wresting 
the child from my bosom, God punished me 
enough. Ah, you did not know how | loved it.” 
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‘And you, Elizabeth, never dreamed how 
passionately, how entirely I loved its mother— 
how I still love her.” 

There was no cry, no theatrical outbreak; 
but those two hearts, that had been separated 
one-third of a life-time, seemed to beat with a 
single pulse. 

«Ah, my Elizabeth! 
life for us yet.” 

She took his hand between hers, and kissed it. 

‘“‘Oh, Herman! I never, never expected to be 
so happy again.” 

«But there is greater joy than this in store.” 

“IT know! I know! Our child! That beauti- 
ful girl. I was so jealous of her, Herman. 
Only this very day did I consent that Ivan 
Did you know that Ivan loves her dearly? 
Well, only an hour or two ago I promised to 
make him my heir if he could persuade her to 
marry him. That was half because I pitied his 
disappointment, and half because people said 
that you loved her.” 

«And so I did from the very first. 
understand why.. She is very like you. 
was what struck me.” 

«Was I ever so beautiful, Herman ?” 

Ross bent down, and kissed her forehead. 

“But you have hot told me how you found 
all this out. Weshould have good proof.’ 

“You are right,” said Ross, unfolding the 


There is something in 


Now I 
That 


shawl. 
the river, she was folded in this. Do you recog- 
nize it? Laurence was a gentleman in his 
habits, and educated the girl well. He left 
me a letter, which you shall read. There can 
be no doubt.” 

«Ah, how well I remember it! My mother’s 
shawl! Ilow strange! You tell me she is sweet 


and good ; and I was so harsh with her. When 
shall we meet, Herman.” 

“Now! Atonce. They are waiting for me. 
In half an hour Eva shall be with you.” 

“But how shall we explain?” 

“To her and my sister everything.” 

*¢ And [van, who loves her so?” 

“And Ivan, for she loves him; but, beyond 
that, we must have no explanations. You and 
I must go through a public wedding, and when 
the young people are married, Eva will be your 
daughter, of course. Chance has arranged 
everything for us, ahd we have nothing to pre- 
venta double wedding at once.” 

A soft rosy color came into the woman’s face, 
and for a moment her eyes sunk. 

“Go,” she said, “*and bring Eva.” 

Ross went with the quick step of a happy 
man. Eva and Mrs. Carter were waiting ‘for 
him. He told them all, with the brief passion- 
ate eloquence which perfect joy inspires. Be- 
fore half his narrative was over, Eva had crept 
into his arms, and Mrs. Carter was sobbing 
like a child. 

The half hour that Mrs. Lambert waited 
seemed an eternity to her. A dozen times she 
$ walked to the window; a dozen times shesecated 
$ herself, resolved to wait in patience. When 
$ she heard footsteps coming, a sweet faintness 
; crept over her, and reaching forth her arms, 








‘When Eva was found on the bank of 3 she saw everything in a mist, and the kisses 


rained on her face, seemed coming through a 
dream. 

There was two weddings, which astonished 
socicty for more than a fortnight. In one Eva 
resigned her brief sway as The Reigning Belle ; 
sand in the other, Mrs. Lambert renewed her 
3 lease as a leader of society. 
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MARTIN 
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Dnreamity watching the sun die out, 
A fiery ball in a leaden sky, 

Whiere two long ranks of crimson cloud 
Seem waiting to see him die, 


I hear the wavolets ripple and splash ; 
I hear the wild birds cry on the lea, 

As I lie and think of that dead past, 
Which is never dead to me. 


Standing here in the long-ago 
Just such a night it seemed to me; 

Two of us watched the stin go down, 
The stars shine over the lea. 


Two hands clasped, and two hearts met 
With: a love as true as may be. 

Tam watching the sun to-night; 
But that other! where is she? 


Wonderful mystery of our life, 
Death were sweet to your storm and fret, 
Oh, short would these years of waiting seem, 
If my true love and I were met. 


As I watched the sun go down to-night, 
And the stars shine over the lea, 

My heart grew strong for the life that is— 
With thoughts of the life to be. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ER. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





WE give, first, one of the new tunic dresses 
for a young lady, the waist and upper-skirt 

















being cut all in one, with an apronfront. The 
tunic is fastened down the front with large 
eovered mould buttons, or it may be tied 
together with bows of ribbon. Our design is 











of reps or cashmere, either black, brown, or 
very dark green. The tunic may be trimmed 
with cross-wise bands of the same material, 
piped, or with velvet ribbon and bows. The 
skirt is trimmed with three box-plaitings, four 
inches deep, put on with a piping, or narrow 
braid. The same plaiting is put on over the 
shoulders, finishing with a bow of ribbon at 
the waist. Small coat-sleeve, with a frill at 
the hand. Skirts of all dresses are still made 
to touch. Feurteen yards of cashmere, or six- 
teen yards of reps, will be required to make 
this costume. Reps can be had from fifty cents 
up to one dollar and fifty cents per yard. 
Cashmeres range from one dollar to one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per yard. If made of 
black cashmere, this tunic can be worn over 
colored dresses, or over a black silk skirt. 

We now give a Plaid Water-proof Cloak. 

his cloak is of blue and green plaid water- 
proof cloth. The under partis a simple circle, 
with, or without sleeves, as may be preferred. 
The cape is separate, and trimmed with one 
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row of wide, worsted braid, in black. A worst- 
ed bullion fringe is added; but for traveling, 
or rain y Weather, it would be more service- 
able without. Four yards of material, with 
the cape, and three and a half yards without. 
Cost two dollars and fifty cents per yard, cloth 
width. 

We give, next, a Walking-Costume for a Miss 
from ten to fifteen years. This costume is 





made of wooten serge, which comes in grays, 
dark-blues, greens, und combinations of these 
colors, and of black. These serges cost from 


“plaited ruffle set on the edge. 











seventy-five cents to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per yard, and are soft and serviceable. 
This dress is made with two skirts: the under} 


one, coming to the top of the boot, is trimmed 
with two narrow bias folds of the material, 
headed with a narrow black fancy worsted 
braid. The upper-skirt is cut round, not to 
loop, and has, in addition to the folds, a 
A plain, round 
waist, with coat-sleeves for-the house. Over 
this is worn, for walking, the straight, sailor- 
jacket, with flowing sleeves. From ten to 
fourteen yards of serge will be required for 
this costume. 

Next we give 9 Walking-Dress for a Young 
Miss. This dress is made of the fashionable 
woolen-shawl material, with border and fringe 
woven in. The flounce is of a striped, woolen 
material of the same color, put on very scant, 
and about eight inches deep, headed with a 
stand-up ruffle and hands of the shawl-border. 
These shawl-material edst from two dollars to 
two dollars aud fifty cents per yard, and are 
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wide, and will require only from four to four 
and a half yards for the complete suit. 

Next, we give a Gray Tweed Waterproof, cut 
in the Sack form, the front and edge of which 





is scalloped and bound with black alpaca braid. 
The cuff, pockets, and collar, are trimmed with 
black silk, reps, or cloth. This is an éxceed- 
ingly stylish and comfortable wrap of the kind, 
and can be made at almost any cost. These 
tweed waterproofs can be bought from one dollar 
up. Three and a half yards will be required. 
We give next three designs for Aprons for 
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little girls. The first two are of black silk, or 
alpaca, trimmed with velvet ribbon. A button 


oS MAI, 





should be placed on the shoulders of the dress, 
to which the braces of the apron are to he 
buttoned: this is to’ prevent the continual 
slipping off the shoulder, which is so an- 
noying. 





The other is of fine cordon pique, linen, or 
plaid muslin, trimmed with two rows of braid, 
or a Hamburg edging. Patterns can be easily 
cut from these designs, to fit the child, suitable 
from six to twelve years. 
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NEW BASQUE BODICE. 





We give, here, the front and hack of a 
Walking-Jacket, which may be either of the 





material of the costume, or of cashmere or } 


cloth. It is simply piped with silk, and the 
fringe added to the back. One and a half 





-yards of cloth, or two yards of cashmere, are ; 


necessary for this jacket. In the front of the 


ynumber we give another pattern (front and } 


back) for a jacket. Also engravings of a new 
and pretty opera-eloak, of a body, etc., etc. 
ve 


We now give a pretty design for a hood, to 
be worn over a mantle, or jacket. It is made 
separate, and (to be worn at pleasure) of the 
material of the jacket, or mantle, and is lined 
with silk, and finished with bow and ends of 
taffetas ribbons 





OR 
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This is, perhaps, the proper place to describe 
two new styles for dressing the hair, given in 
»the front of the number. The first is very 
} simple, and is particularly suitable for morn- 
fing. A parting is made, from ear to ear, 
straight across the front of the head. The 

front hair is arranged in crepes bandeaux, and 
‘the back hair is combed to form a single loop, 
’ barred across with the ends of hair. A twist 
‘ encircles the head. 

The other is more dressy, and is suitable for 
sSevening. The front hair is crepe, and combed 


‘in long ringlets, and the second and upper tier 
; are pinned so as to cause the curls to fall in 
> unequal lengths. A double row of plaits en- 


{circle the baek of the head. 





NEW BASQUE BODICE. 





BY EMILY HW MAY 





In the front of the number we give an en- 
raving of a new and pretty Basque Bodice, 
and we add, here, a diagram, from which to 
cut it out. Winter bodices, beth for in-door 
and out-door wear, will, for the most part, be 
made with basques. Our pattern is suited to silk 
or velvet or, any other material. The pattern 


consists of four pieces, viz., front, back, side- ; 


, piece, and sleeve; the basque, as will be seen, 
}is cut in one piece with the bodice. There 
‘are two darts in front, marked by perforated 
‘lines. The front is joined to the back by one 
notch at the neck, the back and the side-piece 
; by two notches, and the three notches indicate 
}the seam under the arm. There is a seam 
} down the center of the back. The basque is 


over a double frisette. The back hairis curled . 
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plaited in a box-plait at the back; it will be ; pagoda in form; it is box-plaited at the elbow, 
found to form a double point at the back, and *.and the frill falls with the voint. It can be 

















the waist with buttons; from there it diverges } model is of black silk, ornamented with buff 
at each side, and formsa point. The sleeve is ! lace, headed by a full silk ruche, 


\ 

} 

one point on each hip. In front it fastens to; trimmed with fringe, gimp, or velvet. Our 
| 








CAP-BASKET 


BY MRS. JAN 
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This cap-case, or basket, consists of a strip ; 
of Panama canvas, twenty-five and a quarter 
inches long, and four and a quarter inches 
wide, stiffened and supported by a piece of 
cardboard of the same dimensions, and lined 
with blae satin, forming the bag. The Panama 
canvas, with the exception of the under part, 
is worked in cross-stitch on one thread, with 
filoselle of various suitable colors, in any light, 
straiglit border pattern, somewhat narrower 
than the width of the canvas, so as to leave a 
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space on each side, as seen in the illustration, 
as this gives a lighter appearance, the Panama 
canvas forming the ground of the pattern 
throughout. The front part of the basket 
measures seven and a half inches in height; 
the under part, or stand, is a square of four 
and a quarter inches, (the width of the canvas, ) 
and the back. with the cover, is thirteen and 
a half inches in tength.. The strip of canvas, 
as before mentioned, is supported by a piece 
of cardboard of equal width and length, which 




















WORK-BASKET. 
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must be creased across, or partly cut through, 
for the stand and cover. The bag, which also 
forms the lining, is of blue satin, drawing at 
the top with cords or strings, for which a casing 
must be made. The satin should be cut some- 
what deeper than the basket itself, to admit of 
a hem for the strings, and the bag measures 
seven-eighths of a yard round; it is to be put 
in plain to the side edges of the canvas, and 
laid in folds below. The strings or cords come 
rather beyond the top of the basket, and run 





under the bend of the cover at the back, which, 


of course, qs well us the stan, is to be plainly 
lined with the satin. The handle, made of a 
double strip of the canvas, with cardboard be- 
tween, of such a length as will form a suitable 
curve over the basket, is fixed to the center of 
the stand on either side, and to the cover above, 
in such a manner as to preserve the equi- 
librium, Blue satin ruching to match, trims 
the center of the handle, and the edges of the 
basket round on both sides; a loop with a 
corresponding button is placed in front to 
fasten it. 
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WORK OR BED-VPOCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











gray and white ticking; crimson, blue, black, 
and maize purse silks, or Algerian silks; 
sarsenet for lining. The design (which we 
give below) must be sketched on the ticking. 
The gray stripe is ornamented with vandyked 
lines forming small lozenges; these are put on 
with crimson siik, crossed with black; like- 
The herring-bone lines are 
Ticking- 


wise the crosses. 
alternate blue and maize silks. 
work is now very popular for a variety of 





purposes, 
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CROCHET LAMP-MAT. 





JANE WEAVER. 








The materials for this useful mat are white } 1 double; then 5 chain and 1 double round each 


cotton cord and green wool. 

This lamp-mat is worked in double crochet 
over cord. Commence in the center. On a 
foundation-chain of eight stitches over cord, 
join the stitches into a circle; draw the cord 
tight, so that the stitches come close to each 
other, and then work over the cord as many 
rounds as are required for the size of the lamp- 
mat, increasing so as to keep the work flat. 
After the last round cut off the wool and the 
cord, and fasten the ends. Then begin afresh 
with green wool, and work on the wrong side 
one round of alternately 1 chain, missing 1 
stitch of the preceding round under it, 1 treble. 
Then work one round of rosettes in the follow- 
ing manner: * 8 long treble in the next 3 
stitches of the last round; 2 chain, missing 2 
stitches under them; 1 long treble in the fol- 
lewing stitch ; 2 chain, missing 2 stitches under 











} of the 2 next chain-stitches, divided by 1 treble 


of the preceding round, which are placed be- 
tween the just-covered long treble stitch and 
the preceding one between the 2 double stitches 
work 5 chain. The work must be turned for 
this purpose. Then work 5 chain, then 3 times 
alternately, 1 double, 5 chain, round the next 
long treble stitch; lastly, work round the 3 
chain-stitches which are placed between the 
2 long treble, 2 double divided by 5 chain; 
then work on round each chain-stitch scallop 
of the thus formed rosette 1 double, 4 treble, 
and 1 double. 

Lastly, work 1 slip-stitch in the 1st stitch of 
the 1st chain-stitch scallop; 2 chain-stitches, 


; missing 2 stitches of the preceding round under 


them, and repeat from * till the border of the 
lamp-mat is finished. Then draw a green silk 
elastic through the long treble stitch of the ro- 


them; 1 long treble in the following stitches of § sette circle; the elastic must lie underneath the 


the preceding round; then work round the last 


rosettes, and the ends sewn together. The lamp- 


long treble stitch 3 times alternately 5 chain, } mat is thus fastened round the foot of the lamp- 
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STRIPE FOR COUVRE-PIED, IN TRICOT. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








The width of the stripe is according to taste. , remains always on the right side. This gives 
To a three-colored stripe may be added one of } the little raised silk douhle edges, The dark- 
plain crochet, velvet, or woolen reps; but what- } red thread is used in chaining off this second 
ever may be added, care must be taken to place { row, which is yellow. Both rows are repeated 
a dark color next the light in the pattern. The} exactly in the same manner; then follow four 
whole is worked in tricot as far as the edge on} ordinary tricot rows, all in red; then imme- 
both sides, which, according to our model, is } diately after these, in an opposite direction, 
worked in double crochet, with black wool and } the fom first rows are again worked; the last 
gold-colored filoselle alternately. The dark- j row, yellow, chained off with red; a row of 
red ground is ornamented with the same silk. 3 single, in red, is then worked as a conclusion. 

The first dark-red row is chained off with } The work is then ornamented on both sides 
yellow silk; in the next row forward, each } with a strong edge of double stitch, in black 
separate stitch-loop is drawn through under } and yellow alternately. This must be worked 
the chain of stitches, so that the working thread } with double silk. 
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KNITTED FANCHON HOOD. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MarTeRIALs :—Coarse and fine Shetland wool, with the Shetland wool and steel needles, eight 
in two widely different shades of the same } rows, so that the latter cut through the loose 
color, two wooden and two common steel knit- } stitch woof six times, like a band. In the 
ting-needles, the size taken for common cotton } second and third division of this loose woof, 
stockings. This hood, tied lightly under the } always ten stitches are to be increased in knit- 
chin, knitted plain in rows backward and for- } ting the first rows, therefore the second band 
ward, is of a scarf thirty-nine and a half inches } in close knitting has thirty-seven stitches, the 
/ long, and eleven and three-quarter inches wide } third forty-seven, the fourth again forty-seven, 
| in the middle, with tassels below. Twenty- } the fifth thirty-seven stitches, etc. In the same 
seven stitches are cast on, and knitting alter-} way as the first half of the Fanchon was in- 
| nately with the Pyrenees wool and the wooden } creased, the second is decreased. 
knitting-needles, forty to forty-five rows, and Finish with Shetland wool. 
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BORDER ON FLANNEL. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a design for a border, to be curvé are raised; the light sprigs are of single 
worked on flannel, and to be used for petti- } button hole leaves and stalk-stitch, and one or 
coats, etc. The shells in the thick button-hole { several colors are taken for the embroidery. 





EMBROIDRED BORDERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








We give, here, two designs for embroidered ; ders for jacket and dress trimmings. The de- 
borders. ‘There is at present no newer kind } signs we give may be worked in silk of one 
of ornamentation than these embroidered bor- ; color, or in Oriental colors, according to taste, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” FoR 1872—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1872, to be found on the last page of the cover- 
We claim there that this Magazine is cheaper and better 
than any periodical of its kind. Other magazines, similar 
in character and quality, charge three or four dollars a 
year, while we charge only two. Our enormous edition, 
exceeding that of any monthly in the world, enables us to 
offer “ Peterson” at these low figures. 

In the fashion department, remember, we have no real 
rivals. No cotemporary approaches “ Peterson” in the new- 
ness or elegance of its fashions. During both the sieges of 
Paris, we continued to giye late and stylish French fashions, 
a3 areference to the magazine will show. While we were 
doing this, our cotemporaries were giving old and obsolete 
styles, or third-rate styles made up at home, In another 
respect, also, our fashions have no parallel. The “ Every- 
Day Dress” department is the only reliable guide, for ele. 
gant and fashionable, yet economical dresses. 

Nor has any lady’s book ever attempted to compete with 
“ Peterson” in the sterling merit and eugrossing interest of 
its novelets and stories, all of which are original. We pay 
more for literary matter than all the other ladies’ magazin:s 
together. For next year we have a series of the most thrill- 
ing novelets we have ever published. “The stories in 
‘Peterson’ are the best to be found anywhere,” is the uni- 
versal remark of an impartial newspaper press. 

Now all this is offered, as we have said, for.a dollar less 
than others. To clubs, as our Prospectus shows, it is offered 
even lower. No magazine, equal in merit, can be had so 
cheap. Nothing, really worth anything at all, could be 
offered at a less price. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson”—even those who take other magazines—if 
its merit and cheapness are fairly put before them. Be the 
first in the field. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for. Do not lose a moment! 


Boots AND SHogs are attracting more than usual attention, 
with fashionable women this winter. The shoes now are of 
the Louis the Fifteenth style. Silk stockings even have 
come again into vogue, and are very smart and coquettish. 
They are worn with a sort of Wattean costume. The shoes 
are bronze kid, simply tied over the instep with a bow of 
ribbon ; the fronts, which are cut very open, leave the blue 
silk stockings visible. Yes; the stockings are absolutely 
blue silk, and the clocks at the side are of the most orna- 
mentai description. The shade of blue is not Brilliant, but 
pale, an exact imitation of the thick rustic stockings of yore. 
They are ribbed to the instep, and of solid color, and above 
they are striped across with white silk. The gray silk stock- 
ings, in the same style, are likewise very popular. White 
ones, with colored clocks, are also, liked, cerise, blue, and 
claret clocks being the most popular. The stockings are 
now selected to match the dress. For shoes, bronze kid has 
the preference over hlack for the present. 

Jackets Cor Up at the back almost to the top, are very 
frequently made now to wear with buff cashmere dresses, 
and the opening is trimmed with two rows of either white 
or buff gnipure. The sash, likewise of cashmere, is striped 
slantwise with guipure. The sleeves, both of muslin and 
cambric dresses, are made considerably wider than the sleeves 
of silk dresses, 
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Tae Otp EstTaslisnep Macazines, like “ Peterson’s,” are 
the only safe ones to subscribe for. New enterprises pro- 
mise all surts of things, but frequently fail before the year 
is out. But no risk is run in subscribing fur * Peterson,” 
which, for thirty years, has been “up to its promises” in 
every particular. Besides, the old established magazines, 
with their large circulations, can afford to give more for the 
money than new ones with small circulations. “ Peter- 
son’s” has the largest circulation of any lady’s book in the 
world, which is a sufficient explanation of why it is both the 
cheapest and the best. 

Tae LANGUAGE Or Fans.—There is a language of fans as 
well as of flowers. In Spain an open fun presented to a lady 
represents a proposal. If returned by her slightly open, it 
means slight encouragement, if half open, “ proceed boldly,” 
if returned closed, it says, “Ilove you with my whole 
heart.” A closed fau returned by the wrong end, signifies 
rejection. A glance over the top of a fan, directed at any 
particular individual, expresses, “ come to me ;” but the same 
glance through the bars of the fan means, “we are ob- 
served, be cautious.” 

For tae Center-Tanie.—The Weedsport (N. Y.) Sentinel 
says of this magazine, among other things, “It is a hand- 
some ornament for the center-table.” This is a poiut apt to 
be forgotten. Even after it has been read, “ Peterson” is 
always handy for the center-table, and gives an air of re- 
finement to the room where it is found. 1t is a sure proof 
of taste to see, in a house, a handsome magazine on the 
center-table. 

Tae Bern PATTERN, in this number, requires no descrip- 
tion, the colors being a sufficient guide in working it. Re- 
member that “ Peterson” is the only magazine that gives 
these patterns every month! The one in the January num- 
ber for 1872, will excel even this, and be the most costly 
and superb we have ever issued. It alone will be worth 
more than the price of the number. 

VELveT JACKETS, without sleeves, called Parabere jackets, 
after the famous beauty of the last century, are very fash- 
ionable. One of the prettiest costumes that has appeared, 
lately, in Paris, was of white silk, with gold-colored stripes, 
worn over a black velvet petticoat. The Parabere jacket was 
of black velvet, and the sleeves striped gold and white silk. 

Boptces different from the skirts are very popular for 
evening wear with low dresses, and for winter these bodices 
will be made of black velvet, the basques ornamented with 
appliques of white lace, or white silk embroidery. Ifeither 
acabious, blue, or orange-velvet be used, it will be con- 
sidered more dressy than the black. 





Amone THE Novetties, next year, in this magazine, will 
be a series of articles, by A. Livezy, M, D., of Philadelphia, 
called “ The Mother’s Department.” The articles will relate 
principally to the managem nt and rearing of children. 
The first, on “Incidental Causes of Disease,” will appear 
in the January number. 

Tarety Years or Success.—The Gloucester (Mass.) Tele- 
graph siys of this magazine :—“1t fully sustains its reputa- 
tion achieved by thirty years of uninterrupted success.” 
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Our Premium ENGRAVING For 1872 is in a different vein 
from anything that has gone before, and we predict 
that it will be the most pepular we have ever published. 
It is a superb mezzotint, entitled, “ Five Times One To-Day, 
Little Bessie’s Birth-Day ;” and represents a charming crea- 


_ ture, a real “ mother’s darling,” loaded down with toys and 


other gifts, and exulting in her newly-acquired treasures, 
To secure this beautiful mezzotint, which would sell, at a 
print-shop, for four dollars, it is only necessary to get up a 
small club for “ Peterson” for 1872. Both it and an extra 
copy cau be earned by getting up a large club. In the. re- 
motest frontier neighborhood even, an hour or two devoted 
to this purpose, will secure you a copy of this exquisite 
picture to ornament your parlor, besides winning you a copy 
for one year, of the best ladies’ magazine in the world. Now 
is the time to get up clubs! 


Our TitLz-PaGe, this year, is three pictures in one. The 
central represents * Christmas Morning:” the upper, “ Little 
Bo-Peep:” and the lower, “ Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird.” It re- 
flects great credit on Illman Brothers, and will repay a 
careful study. 


Some New Rison Sasnes have appeared, which are de- 
cidedly in good taste. They are composed of a sort of check 
of two colors; as, for example, dark blue and white. This 
check does not cover the entire width of the ribbon, for 
there is a blue border and white fringe at one side of it. 

Tuz PROPRIETOR OF THIS MAGAZINE, it is as well to state, 
is not interested in any other magazine, or any newspaper ; 
nor is he a book publisher. Everything intended for “ Peter- 
son’s Magazine” should be directed to CuaRLes J. PETERSON. 

Tur January Numer will be ready by the first of Decem- 
ber. Remit early, and get the best, because earliest impres- 
sions, of our superb plates. The January number will be 
the most elegant we have ever issued. 

Tae Scprems AutHority.—The Hancock (N. Y.) Times 
says of this magazine :—“ It is the best and cheapest of the 
Lady’s Books, as well as the supreme authority in matters 
of fashion.” 


No Orner Comparns.—A lady writes to us :—* I thought, 
this past year, I wonld try some other magazine, but I have 
come to the conclusion that no other can compare with 
* Peterson's.’ ” 


We Wu Senp three copies of “ Peterson” for 1872, for 
$4.50, if no premium is asked. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Shakspeare’s Comedy of the Tempest. Edited, with Notes, by 
William J. Rolfe, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—A few months ago, these enterprising publishers 
issued “ The Merchant of Venice,” in a small quarto or ra- 
ther square duodecimo, of about a hundred and thirty pages, 
with a flexible cloth cover. We have here another of the 
plays of the great dramatist in the same elegant and con- 
venient style. It used to strike us, with surprise, that no 
publisher, at least in America, had ever issued an edition of 
Shakspeare in this manner. Many years ago, the firm of 
Longmans, in London, published such an edition. Now 
that Harper & Brothers, however, have begun the enter- 
prise, we hope they will be sustained in it. The notes of 
the present little volume are excellent, and the edition, in 
every way, praiseworthy. 

Two College Friends By F. W. Loring. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
Boston: Loriny.—A story of very much more than average 
merit. Mr. Loring shows great promise. 





At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. By Charles 
Kingsley. With Itlustrations, 1, vol..12 mo, New York: 
Harper @ Brothers.—A charming book, as, indeed, is every- 
thing that Kingsley has written, from “ Alton Locke” down. 
For many years, ever since he published “ Westward, Ho!” 
in fact, Mr. Kingsley has looked forward, it seems, to a 
visit to the West Indies, At last his long-deferred voyage 
took place, .A.more, graphic and interesting book than this, 
which records his experiences in the tropics, it would be 
impossible to conceive. The volume is equally interesting 
aud instructive. 

Songs of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers.—We have hete a new poet, a Cali- 
fornian, who comes heralded, with high praise, from Eng- 
land, where he first published. ‘The best thing in the vol- 
ume is “ Arizonian,” with which it commences, and which’'is 
full of passages of great power, that remind us now of 
Byron, and now of Swinburne, without however being 
an imitation. We shall look to the future career of Mr. 
Miller with much interest. The book is very elegantly 
printed. 

Anne Furness, By the author of “ The Sacristan’s House- 
hold.” 1vol.,8vo. NewYork: Harper d& Prothers.—1t is dif- 
ficult to understand how an author, who could write so 
good astory as “The Sacristan’s Household,” should write 
80 indifferent a one as this. There is some humor in the 
character and family of Mr. Cudberry ; but with this excep- 
tion the novel barely rises above commonplace. 

Fanchon, the Cricket. By George Sand. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Nothing can exceed 
the simplicity, the grace, the almost idyllic beanty of this 
story. It is written with exquisite art: the “art that con- 
ceals art ;” and is to French literature what Frere’s pictures 
are to French painting. The volume is handsomely printed 
and bound. 

The Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871. By W. 
Pembroke Fetridge. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—The author of this work was in Paris during the 
whole of the second siege, and therefore enjoyed peculiar 
facilities for the compilation of his narrative, which, we 
have every reason to believe, is accurate and impartial. A 


The Fall of Man; or, .the Ltves of the Gorillas. 1 vol., 
12:mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—A clever satire 
on the Darwinian theory, in the guise of a lecture by a go- 
rilla, showing how some of his species fell away and became 
degraded into men. 

Life of Jefferson 8. Baikins, Member from Cranberry Cen- 
tre. Written by Himself. 1 vol, 12 mo. Boston: Loring. 
There is a good deal of humor in this book. Mr. Baikins, 
in writing it, has been assisted by the author of “The Sil- 
ver Spoon.” 


Every Woman Her Own Flower Gardener. By Mrs. 8. O. 
Johnson. 1 vol.,12m0, New York: Henry T. Williams.— 
This is really a capital book of its kind. It is a handy man- 
ual of flower-gardening for ladies, and contains, in small 
compass, nearly everything that is desirable to know. 


Victory Deane. By Cecil Griffith. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston : 
Loring.—This is a re-print of a recent English novel. The 
characters of Margaret and Victory are well discriminated. 
The type of the book is large and good. 

Louise La Valliere. By Alex. Dumas. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—One of the very best 
fictions of this ever-entertaining writer. It is second only 
to “The Three Guardsmen.” 

Seed-Time and Harvest. By Fritz Reuter. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: J, B. Lippincott & Co—A translation of a very 
exceHent novel, that, among other merits, gives us instruc- 
tive glimpees of rural life in Mecklenburg, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue Witson SuuTTLe Macatne.—The “Cleveland Daily 
Merald, Sept. 16th, 1871, says :—“ The greatest victory of the 
day, at the great Northern Ohio Fair at Cleveland! No 
little excitement was caused by the announcement in Sew- 
ing-Machine Ilall yesterday afternoon, by the Committee 
of Awards in this department, that the two first and only 
premiums on sewing-machine work had been unanimously 
given to the Improved Wilson Shuttle-Machine of Cleveland. 
This was but an unavoidable result for the Committee to 
thus publicly decide that the Wilson displayed a line of the 
finest work in all the hall, for a similar decision had been 
given by the thousands of probably equally able critics that 
had examined the work before them. The premiums awarded 
were on the best display of general work and on the best 
samples of braid work, both ef which were given to the 
Wilson machine. This great victory for our Cleveland ma- 
chine will be received with no little satisfaction by the very 
many friends to this meritorious product of our city. The 
work done on a sewing-machine is the only safe source 
from which to judge of its merits, and that the Wilson has 
taken the whole premiums in this fair, and severe test is 
evidence of its superiority over all the leading Eastern ma~ 
chines that can never be contradicted. It should be re- 
membered that this beautiful and perfect family machire is 
sold at a price 320 below all the Eastern made machines, over 
which it has here so justly and fairly proved its superiority. 


PaHILADZLPHIA THE CsnteR.—The Riverton (Iowa) Repub- 
lican says :—* Philadelphia is noted for the excellence of its 
monthly periodicals; but among them all none stands higher 
than ‘ Petersun.’ Our lady readers should subscribe at once 
for it.” What the Iowa journal says of Philadelphia is as 
true as what it says of “ Peterson.” No other city has ever 
been able to establish, permanently, a lady’s magazine. 
Geographically more central than any other Atlantic city, 
Philadelphia early became the center of magazine literature, 
and has continued so ever since. The united circulation of 
the magazines, issued from Philadelphia, greatly exceeds 
the united circulation of those issued from any other city, 
if not from all other cities. In Philadelphia, also, are the 
largest distributing book-publishing and book-selling firms: 
Philadelphia does not “ brag” as much as some of her sister 
cities, and hence these facts are not gencrally known, but 
it is quite time they were. “To tell the truth cannot be 
called, under such circumstances, boasting. 


Bzaver Branps.—Of the many novelties in the way of 
sheer fabrics offered for the approaching season, none so 
utterly defy competition as the silk-finished pure black 
mohair of the * Beaver Brand,” The material makes a re- 
miarkably stylish toilet. It is exceedingly fiue, and posses- 
ses that brilliant luster which is altogether lacking iu other 
gouds of the class. It is also finished alike on both sides— 
an important point in its favor, when one remembers that in 
such a case a dress may be reversed or altered with impunity. 





We Give No Premiums to persons for subscribing to “ Peter- 
son.” We put all we can affurd into the magazine, and do not 
keep a part back for.premiums. What we give premiums 
for is to repay persons for getting up clubs. This is quite a 
different thing. When a magazine, or newspaper, offers a 
premium engraving to every subscriber, it simply takes the 
cost of the premium out ef the magazine or newspaper. It 
needs no arithmetic to demonstrate this. 


WE WOULD CALL ATTENTION to the advertisement of Messrs, 
Freeman & Burr, 138 & 140, Fulton street, New York, cloth- 
iers. They are prompt, reliable, and have every facility for 
suiting all tastes, at short notice and moderate prices, They 
were among the very first to send relief to the Chicago suf- 
ferers, and by so doing proved themselves to be worthy of 
the good name they bear. 





A Beavtirut Prcrure.—The Steel ville (Mo.) Express say s 
“We have in our office one of the most beautiful pictureg, 
both in design and execution, that we have looked upon te 
along time. It is a mezzotint engraving, 24 x 16, entitled, 
+I Am Five Times Oue To-Day, or Little Bessie’s Birthday.’ 
is given as a premium to agents getting up clubs for Peter- 
son’s Magazitie, and is a rich compensation for a small 
amount of labor. Call and see the picture. It is superbly 
beautiful.” 





PereRsoONn’s MAGAZINE is the only Lady’s Book that gives, 
at any price, double-sized, steel, colored fashion-plates. All 
the other lady's books give either single fashion-plates, only 
half the size of ours, or else colored wood-cuts, or colored 
lithographs. Compare the fashign-plates in “ Peterson” 
with those of other periodicals! For novelty, correctness, 
style and beauty, our fashion-plates have no rivals. If you 
want reliable fashions, you must subseribe for Peterson's 
magazine. 





CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


Littie CuILpren’s CLoTuEs are so pretty when made, that 
they well reward patient, industrious fingers. A few hints 
as to the styles now in fashion may not be out of place, for 
there is a mode in these as in most things. A very pretty 
bady’s hood is cut in the form of an old-fashioned garden 
bonnet. It is of white satin, quilted in large diamonds, 
with a curtain at the back, having five large scallops at the 
edge, with a ruche of satin ribbon round. It has a point 
over the face a /a Marie Stuart, with a thick ruching at the 
edge, inside and out ; and next the face a closely quilled cap 
of white blonde, with loups of narrow ribbon intermixed. 
Ontside are some ten tiny rosettes of very narrow ribbon 
sewn quite close together, A baby’s hat, fora child slightly 
older, is round and flat, and made of white satin, bound 
with white terry, very much frilled. It ties under the 
chin with broad ribbon-strings, with large rosettes of lace 
and loops of satin ribbon on either side of the face. A fine 
straw of a similar shape is bound with white terry, above 
which, sewn on to the brim, is a plaiting of lace and loops 
of narrow ribbon; a feather coming from the front on to 
the back. A tricorn, made of very fiue pliable straw, is a 
novelty; it is made with rosettes on each point, where it is 
turned up. These are all white; nothing else is in fashion 
for very young children, 

For thosea little older sailor hats of very coarse straw are 
stylish; for little boys they have no trimming but a piece 
of inch-wide ribbon velvet round the brim, short ends hang- 
ing at the back; sometimes blue and white or biack and 
white striped ribbon replace this. For little girls they often 
have a. stiff wing, or aigrette, or feather tuft on one side, 
They also wear gipsy hats, like inverted saucers, made with 
a smaller inner hat as it were, which fits the bead closely, 
but is invisible when on, High Tyrolean shapes are still 
in favor, bound with ribbon or velvet, having wreaths of 
flowers or a tuft at, one side. An exceedingly pretty one, 
made for a little girl of five, is bound with blue ribbon, a 
frilling of ribbon being placed on the edge of the brim. It is 
turned up very much at the side, and has a wreath of con- 
volvuli round it. But, curiously enough, the aigrettes are 
as much in vogue for infants as for grown-up people. Some 
colored squares of flannel, made to throw over a baby’s head 
when carried from room to room, are charmingly embroi- 
dered in white wool, or have a wide binding of rich, corded 
ribbon, red and pink flannel with white, white flannel with 
Alexandra blue or scarlet. They are made fifty-two and 
a half inches square, with one end ronnded ; at two and 
a half inches from the edge of this is a runner, which made 
it set closely round the neck and face. A very bright blue 
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flannel has been bound with white ribbon, and has two 
rows of narrow white ribbon laid on above the binding. 

Babies’ robes are more elaborate than formerly, and some 
of them are such a mass of lace and embroidery that they 
have to be lined with thin silk. One rather more novel 
than the others has a wide braiding round the bottom, with 
a goffered fril at the top, edged with very fine Valenciennes 
lace ; a similar trimming of alternate braiding and frills is 
carried up the frout as a robing. Another has tucks in al- 
ternate sets of fours and twos, with Valenciennes insertion 
let in between; and quite at the bottom isa fall of lace a 
quarter of a yard deep. 

Serge is much worn for little children’s frocks and pelis- 
ses, especially fine white serge, which looks very effective 
trimmed with a band of broad bright-colored ribbon or silk, 
with a row of white silk braid at each edge. Serge is now 
made in light, bright colors, and turquoise-blue and rose du 
Barry pink are very useful for little dresses. A bright pink 
serge has been trimmed with broad, black velvet, edjed with 
white silk braid, which looks admirable. For washing 
dresses and pelisses nothing is more serviceable than fine 
pique; it does not tumble quickly, will bear enough wear, 
and does not get dirty so soon as jaconet muslin. A charm- 
ing little pelisse, for a child of four, is made of this mate- 
rial, trimmed all round with a broad band of thick inser- 
tion, edged with embroidered firilling, put on with a piping. 
The skirt is as long as a frock, but open in front, the trim- 
ming being carried up each side, and the corners at the 
bottom rounded. It can be worn over any skirt, as there is 
no color about the pelisse; but blue looks best. The body 
is fastened down the front with large pearl buttons, and 
made high to the throat; there is a round cape attached to 
the neck, also trimmed with the insertion and embroidered 
frilling; and the sleeves are long, fastening at the wrist, 
A pique frock, fora child somewhat older, trimmed with 
broad bands of muslin insertion, through which ribbon is 
run, and below it is a deep frill of embroidery. 

In the January number we shall give directions for suits 
for little boys, and for still other varieties of children’s 
dresses. 





FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

Figures Propucep sy Sounp.—Stretch a sheet of wet 
paper over the mouth of a glass tumbler which has a foot- 
stalk, and glue or paste the paper at the edges. When the 
paper is dry, strew dry sand thinly upon its surface. Place 
the tumbler on a table, and hold immediately above it, and 
parallel to the paper, a plate of glass, which you also strew 
with sand, having previously rubbed the edges smooth with 
emery powder. Draw a violin bow along any part of the 
edges, and as the sand upon the glass is made to vibrate, it 
will form various figures, which will be accurately imitated 
by the sand upon the paper; or, if a violin or flute be played 
within a fe~ inches of the paper, they will cause the sand 
upon its sur:ace to form regular lines and figures. 

Tae Luminous Spectre.—Phosphorus in its pure state 
should be very cautiously handled; as, unless used very 
moderately, it will burn the skin. By adding to it, how- 
ever, six parts of olive oil, it may be employed with perfect 
safety. If every part of the face, except the eyes and mouth, 
which should be kept shut when applying it, be anointed 
with this mixture, it will give the party a most frightful 
appearance in the dark. The eyes and mouth will seem 
black, and all the other parts of the face will appear lighted 
with a sickly, pale-bluish flame. 

Liant prom Sucar.—Simply break a bit of lump-sugar be- 
tween the fingers in the dark, and light will be produced at 
the moment of fracture. Cr, if powdered loaf-sugar be put 
into a spoon, fused, and kindled in the flame of a lamp, it 
will exhibit a large flame. 





Water or DirFERENT TEMPERATURES IN THE SAME VESSEL.— 
Of heat and cold, as of wit and madness, it may be said that 
“thin partitions do their bounds divide.” Thus, paint one- 
half of the surface of a tin-pot with a mixture of lamp- 
black and size, and leave the other half, or side, bright; fill 
the vessel with boiling water, and by dipping a thermome- 
ter, or even the finger, into it shortly after, it will be found 
te cool much more rapidly upon the blackened than upon 
the bright side of the pot. 

Mintature WiLt-0’-rHE-Wisp.—Put a small piece or two 
of the phosphuret of lime into a saucer of water, when 
bubbles of phosphuretted hydrogen gas will rise to the 
surface, explode into flame, and canse a white smoke; 
representing, on a small-scale, the ignis fatuus, or will- 
o’-the-wisp, as seen over marshy ground, or stagnant pools 
of water. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


8a Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP AND FISH. 

Fish Fritters—Take the remains of any fish which has 
been served the preceding day, remove all the bones, and 
pound it ina mortar. Add bread-crumbs and mashed pota- 
toes in equal quantities. Mix together half a teacupful of 
cream with two well-beaten eggs, some Cayenne pepper, 
and anchovy sauce. Beat all up to a proper consistency, 
cut into small cakes, and fry them in boiling lard. 

Sago Soup.—Boil two pounds of beef in rather more water 
than sufficient to cover it, until the essence is completely 
extracted from the meat. Strain the broth, and add to the 
broth one teacupful of sago. Boil it gently for one hour, 
but do not let the sago become too soft. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs, pour them into your soup-tureen, and then pour 
in the soup very gradually, stirring it gently. 

Veal Soup.—Boil the veal with two-thirds of a cup of rice, 
and add sweat herbs or celery, and the usual seasoning. 
This makes a plain, wholesome soup. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Rump-steak and Oyster-Sauce —Let your oysters give a 
turn or two with plenty of* butter in a frying pan, then add 
pepper and salt, a little flour, and the juice of half a lemon, 
with enough water to make up the quantity of sauce you 
want, stir till the oysters are done, and serve with the 
steak broiled in the usual way. 

The following sauce is also a good accompaniment to a 
broiled steak: Boil in gravy or broth some grated horserad- 
ish, when done stir into it one or two yolks of egg, beaten 
up with a little water and flour, add pepper and grated nut- 
meg, and serve in a sauce-boat. Another form of the above 
sauce is this: having boiled your grated horseradish in 
gravy or plain water, beat up one or two yolks of eggs with 
half a pint of cream, a little flour and salt, and stir into the 
horseradish ; let the whole remain on the fire a few minutes, 
sttrring all the time, and before it comes to boil serve ina 
sauce-boat. The above sauce is invariably served in Ger- 
many and Poland with all forms of beef, either broiled, 
roasted, or boiled. 

To Serve Steaks.—Make what the French call a marinde, 
with oil, vinegar, slices of onion, a piece of garlic, spices, 
pepper and salt, and let your steak, beef or mutton, be 
steeped in it for ten or twelve hours before cooking, turning 
it at intervals ; then cook in the usual way, and serve either 
au naturel, or with parsley and butter. Steak and onions 
is a well-known dish. Fry the onions, and broil the steak ; 
then serve the two together. 
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Roast Corned Pork.—Take a leg of lightly corned young , To Pickle Beet-root—Wash it perfectly clean, but do not 
pork, weighing about eight or nine pounds, make a nice } cut off any of the fibres; put it on in plenty of boiling water 
sage and onion stuffing, and stuff the thick end well; Tie } with a little salt, and boil it for half an hour; if the skin 
over it a piece of well greased, thick paper. Dredge it and } will come off easily, it is done enough. Lay it upon a cloth 
prepare it exactly as, the fresh pork. Roast slowly about } and with a coarse one rub off the skin. Cut it into slices, 
three hours. The sauce the same as for roast pork, and } put it into a jar, and pour over it vinegar which has become 
serve stewed apples with it. This is very nice if the meat } cold, after having been builed in the proportion of half vn 
is carefully roasted, and is good cold. ounce of whele black pepper and a race of ginger to a quart 
Cover the jar closely when cold. 


Beef Culkes.—Take some cold beef—that which is under- 
done is the best—mince it very fine, and grate a little un- 
cooked ham into it, enough to flavor it, Season it with FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
pepper and salt. Mix the whole together, and make it out 
into small cakes ; flour them, and fry them a nice brown on 
both sides. 





Fig. 1.—WALKING-Daess oF EmMeratv-Green CLoru.—The 
skirt is trimmed with four strips of gray Astracan far. The 
sacque, which is rather deep and square, as well as the small 

CARRS, BEC. muff, is also trimmed with fur of a narrower width than that 

A Light Cake.—Take three pints of sifted flour, a pint } on the skirt. ‘Tyrolean hat of plum-colored felt, with a 
and a half of milk, and a spoonful of lard; stir into the } cock’s plume. 
flour three teaspvonfuls of cream tartar, dissolve one tea- Fig. 11.—CARRIAGE-Dress or Rep Sitx.—The skirt has 
spoonfal of soda in a cap of milk, and a little salt; mix } one deep flounce on inside plaits, stitched about two inches 
this all well together, and beat very lightly with a wooden } from the top, which forms the heading. The waist has a 
spoon ; roll this out rather thin and cut into cakes, or bake } deep basque, which buttous straight down the front, like a 
in two small pans. Serve hot, and split open and butter. deep vest, and is trimmed with black guipure. The very 

Plain Biscuits—Mix one pound of flour and one-half } deep, loose sacque, is of black silk, trimmed with a deep 
pound of sugar, and rub in one-half pound of butter. Mix } lace, lined with a white quilted satin, and turned back at 
in one ounce of carraway seeds, a. little broken, two well- ; the fronts, furming revers. Coat sleeve, with a deep, square 
beaten eggs, and a wineglass of sweet wine. Mix all well } cuff. Hat of black velvet, with a red bow in front, black 
together, roll the dough out thin; cut out the biscuits,and } plume, and ends of lace. 
bake them in a rather quick oven. Fig. 11.—Hovuse or CARRIAGE-Dress or Gray Popiry.— 
The lower skirt las one deep flounce, rather scant, with twu 
standing-up ruffles as headings. The upper-skirt is cut with 
a sharp point in front, and falls to the top of the fluunce at 
the back, and is trimmed with a broad band of black velvet, 


water. Blanch and beat the almonds, adding to them by de- headed by a narrow edge of black guipure. The syuare 
grees the whites of the six eggs, well beaten toa froth, anda } 8#¢que of gray poplin is trimmed like the upper-skirt. 

little orange-flower ‘water. Add by little and little the Fig. 'v.—Evenina-Dress or Primrnose-CoLorep SiLK.—The 
sugar, grate in the rinds of three lemons. Beat up the } lower skirt is made with a demi-train, and is trimmed with 
yolks of the eggs and mix them in, and add one-quarter } # 8cant flounce of silk, headed by a band of black velvet, 
of apound of flour. Bake them in small pans, well buttered, corded on either side with primrose siik ; above this band is 
which should be about half full. Sift fine sugar over them $ 4 full quilling of the silk. The upper-skirt is short at the 
when they go into the oven. back, and quite plain, but in front it is deep, cut in a point, 
and trimmed with four scant ruffles, plainly hemme.l: it is 
looped up at the sides by bands of black velvet, corded with 
the silk ; a similar band forms the waistband, and trims tie 
low, square neck. A tuft of primroses is placed on the left 
side of this trimming, where it joins the shoulder-strap. 
Primroses, with black velvet leaves, in the hair. 

Fig. V.—WALKING-DREss OF BLACK SILK.—The lower-skirt 
is quite plain ; the upper-skirt is only a plain silk skirt, 
untrimmed, and looped up at the sides. The wrap is of 

Zo Cure Wurts.—‘ Take the inner rind of a lemon, steep it } black and white woolen plaid, trimmed with a woolen fringe, 
twenty-four hours in vinegar, and apply it to the wart. The } and having large hanging sleeves. A small scarf of the 
lemon must not remain on the part above three hours, and } plaid is attached to the right shoulder, and can be worn 
must be applied fresh every day.” Another remedy: “Take } close around the throat, if desired. Black hat, with dark- 
a cake of dry pipe-clay, and scrape a little from it, then rub } plue veil at the back. le 
the wart well with it four or six times a day till it disap- Fia. vi.—Wavkine-Costume’—The skirt is of dark-blue 
pears,” Another receipt: “Dissolve as much common wash- } serge, with oné deep-plaited flounce; the over-skirt and 
ing soda as the water will take up; wash the warts with basque are of dark-blue and black plaid flannel; trimmed 
this for a minute or two, and let them dry without wiping.” } with worsted fringe; the skirt is shorter at the sides than 
This repeated will gradually destroy the largest wart, and if { in front, and is looped up in the back. The basque is cut 
regularly continued for about two months, generally suc- } jn points back and front. Black felt hat,trimmed with 
ceeds perfectly. blue velvet. 

Oyster-Catchup.—Boil one hundred oysters with their Fig. vit.—CarriaGe Dress or Gray §11xK.—The skirt is 
liquor till the strength be extracted from them; strain } trimmed with five bias bands, and three rows of narrow 
them well, and add to'the liquor an equal quantity of wine, } plaiting of a shade of silk darker than the body of the dress. 
one half port and the other sherry, also'a quarter of an } The tunic is round, and gathered up in front without any 
ounce of mace, the same of white pepper and of allspice, a } trimming, and has two jong, wingelike ends at the side, and 
drachm or teaspoonful of ginger, and six anchovies; boil all { two long, straight tabs at the back, trimmed with one bias 
together about fifteen minutes. Put into a jar twelve } band of silk, and one row of narrow plaiting, like those on 
shalots, the peel of a lemon, and a piece of horseradish cut : the skirt. The tight-fitting coat basque is short on the 
sinall; pour upon them the boiling liquor, and when celd- ; hips, and turned back with revers to the back, and is ent 

{ rather long and square in front; wide sleeves, with the 





Almond Lemon Biscuits.—The ingredients to provide are 
one-half pound of almonds, six new-laid eggs, one pound of 
loaf sugar, finely powdered, the rinds of three lemons, one- 
quarter of 2 pound of fine fiour, and a little orange-flower 


Trish Griddle, or Slim Cakes.—Rub two and a half ounces 
of butter into half a pound of flour with a little salt, make 
it into a stiff paste, with a little milk, rull it out half an 
inch thick, and cut it into squares and rounds, or any shape 
you like. It will take halfan hour to bake; it should be 
baked on a griddle over a stove, or in the oven with the 
door open. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 





bottle it, together with the spices. 
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trimming put on in points. Small, gray, velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with pink roses. 

Fig, vitl,—WALKING-Dress of CHESTNUT-BROWN PoPLin.— 
There is a row of embroidery above a row of fringe some 
distance up, on the Under-skirt ; the upper-skirt is also em- 
broidered, and cut in deep scallops, edged with fringe; it is 
slightly puffed in the back. Tight-fitting basque, quite 
short in front, where it is edged with fringe, made with 
three Gothic ends at the back, embroidered and trimmed 
with fringe. Bonnet of chestnut-colored velvet, trimmed 
with pink roses. 

Fig. 1x.—WALKING-Dress or Prung-CoLoRED CaSHMERE.— 
The bottom of the under-skirt is trimmed with one rather 
deep ruffle, laid in full plaits, above which are two rows of 
black gimp, heading a narrow fold of the cashmere. A 
trimming of the same kind is put straight down each side of 
the front width, aud five bands of the same cross the front 
width, making an apron trimming. The upper-skirt is open 
in front, looped at the back, and trimmed with a narrow 
plaiting, like that on the under-skirt. Tight-fitting, half- 
long basque, with wide sleeves, trimmed to correspond with 
the skirts. Silk ones, with plaiting and narrow folds in the 
place of the cashmere, would add much to the richness of 
this costume. 

Fie. x.—New Styte Basque (with Dracram.)—For a de- 
scription of this see page 446, where also will be found the 
diagram. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—The Polonaise is the newest fashion 
and is most graceful of all garments. It is close-fitting, long, 
and can be easily and beautifully draped. Both stout and 
slender figures look well in this garment. Fora full figure the 
skirt can be more gored below the waist, thus preserving 
the present style of dress, and for slight persons, more ful- 
ness can be added, and both ways be equally in the fashion. 
The Polonaise buttons all the way down from the neck to 
the bottom of the skirt, and may be worn to look well over 
a skirt of any color suitable with it. No belt is worn with 
this garment. 

For Tne Orpinary Dovusie Skirt, the upper one is made 
shorter than formerly, and a half-long jacket, paletot, or 
sacqne, is worn as an out-door wrap. Dresses cut open at 
the neck are not as popular as they were last winter, as 
the change from close-fitting bodies is apt to produce colds ; 
but some persons think them so much more dressy that 
they still persevere in wearing them. A more ornamental 
appearance is given to a dress, when made close in the neck, 
by adding a vest of some pretty contrasting color. The vest 
is usually a false piece laid on the front of the bodice, and 
confined to its place by the trimming. When the appear- 
ance of a vest is wished, of the same material as the dress, 
the shape of it is produced by the way in which the trim- 
ming is placed. 

Basques, with plaits, are no longer so fashionable; but 
plain, square ones, like a tight-fitting coat, cut away at the 
sides, are popular. 

SLEEves are again made close for the cold weather; the 
long-worn, becoming coat sleeve, with a large, square cuff, 


the left side, aid only careléssly knotted at the waist, and 
sometimes kivtted the secondime lower down on the skirt. 

Sacqugs, MANTLES, PaLerors, etc., of heavy cloth, are not 
very long, nor-quite tight-fitting; some come in close: to 
the figure in front, and are rather loose in the back ; others 
fit more tightly in the back, and are loose and square iz 
front. Duark-plum, green, blue, and maroon, are the fashion- 
able hues. The all-dark tints are worn to suit the fancy. 
Pipings of satin aud silk fringe, embroidery, and braiding, 
are all worn on the winter garments. 

CASHMERE GARMENTS, tor out-door wear, when it is not 
very cold, are made with folds at the back, and a profusion 
of jet upon the folds, and likewise all round the garment. 
Jet is likewise agaiu coming into favor, and it is to be much 
worn, during the winter, on velvet mantles and Polonaises. 
For heavier out-door coverings, there are only two varieties 
—very short ones, towear with costumes, and very long ones, 
to serve as dresses as well as’ mantles, There is ne me- 
duim size, 

Bonnets, as they are now made, are not becoming to all 
faces.. They look enormously high, as seen from the front 
and sides ; the crowns are large, round, and most ungraceful, 
and the expense enormous. Strings of the ribbon are 
usual, and to these are frequently added the softer and more 
becoming black lace lappets, but not so long as those 
formerly worn. 

Round Harts, for young girls, are stiff, but stylish logk- 
ing; they are high, with folds of silk around the crown, and 
tufts of small ostrich feathers fall from the back toward 
the front, or cock’s plumes fall back. This is the must 
popular style,-but it is varied, according to taste. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or CRIMSON AND BLACK PLAID PoPLIN FOR 
A Littie Girt.—The dress is made bias, and needs no trim- 
ming; the coat is of dark gray cloth, trimmed with two 
narrow bands of crimson silk, with buttons placed between. 
Square cape and close sleeyes, ornamented in the same way. 
Plaid poplin sash. Black velvet hat, trimmed with black 
feathers, and a crimson rosé. 

Fig. 11.—Dress or Violet CASHMERE FOR A LITTLE GIRL.— 
The front of the skirt is ‘striped the whule length, with 
bands of wide, violet velvet ribbon ; at the back there is a 
trimming of narrow velvet, which is not quite a quarter of 
a yard in depth, headed by a row of the wider velvet. The 
upper-skirt is edged with a quilling of velvet, and is looped 
up with velvet rosettes. Basque of violet velvet, with rather 
loose sleeves, and a bow at the back. Light gray hat, with 
a gray plume, and a band of violet around the crown. 

Fie. ut—Bee's Dress or Brown VeLveTeen.—The skirt 
is laid in full plaite; the close-fitting jacket is cut in Gothic 
points, back and front, but is open on the hips. It is trim- 
med with metal buttons. Brown velveteen cap, with a gray 
plume in front. Russia boots, and scarlet strings. 

Fig. 1v.—Dress ror Quité 4 SMALL Boy.—The trousers 
are of blue velveteen ; the jacket and waistcoat are of white 

hmere, trimmed with a marrow binding of gray plaid 





being the most in favor. For more dressy ions, a half- 
open sleeve is preferred. 

FLounces AND Rurrtes still retain their popularity. they 
are so graceful; but efforts are being made to make folds, 
and all kinds of flat trimmings the fashion, by those who 
love variety. French folds, bias bands, etc., only look well 
on rich or heavy materials; whereas, on thinner goods, 
ruffles are much more suitable. Embroidery and braiding, 
are beautiful adjuncts to a dress; but unless done by one’s 
self. they are expensive, and require a good deal of time. 
Fringe is also a graceful trimming, but should be rich and 
heavy, not to have a mean look, especially if wide. 

THE SASH, AS FORMERLY WoRX, is but seldom seen now; 
when used with high bodies, it is tied over the basque on 


silk, and the mould buttons are also covered with the same 
kind of silk. A thick cord is also covered with this silk, 
and trims the top of the left sleeve. 

Fie. v.—Youne Lapy’s Dress or Fawn-CoLtoreD FReNcH 
MERINv.—The under-skirt is made with one deep, full plait- 
ing, headed by two narrow scalloped ruffles, one of which 
turns up, and the other down, and separated by a narrow 
band of silk. The upper-skirt is trimmed with one such 
ruffle, and is looped up at the sides with bows of silk. The 
basque is cut round at the back, and is not very deep, but 
in front it is much longer, and is buttoned all the way 
* down; it is slightly open in front, and is trimmed like the 
3 skirts. Ilalf-loose sleeves. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE CELEBRATED 





THaeB 


FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine 


Will sew everything needed in a family, from the heaviest to 
the lightest fabric. 
IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
a . == AND BETTER WORK, 
"SS Z. ‘A MD Than any other machine. 
BLAC zx ALPA CAS, FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co. 


For fall and winter wear, in a beautiful shade of FLORENCE, MASS. 








Every ashy must fiavert. fs THOROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 


Itnen diaper, avoids pins, rm ts circu- 
lation ofair. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
Cor s39 Browdweay, EUREKA D hae 


- Y. Samp 
on receipt of si.” Bold also oa by "Btownrh, 
Claflin, & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 


Aro to be found at the principal dry-goods stores throughout 
ip | the United States. ~ 
i a#@ Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buffalo, 
precisely like the above, 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 








427 & 429 Broadway New York. eons, Acie fer Past ey ny Tra hag com | ens a 
9 Goods 8 of 
} Sole Importers of this Brand for the United State: EU REKA PATENT DIAPER CO, Take no other. MY cath wanted, 





ENOC 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for general 
| house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores, Wholesale, 211 Washington Street, N. Y. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET. 


Bae A beautiful new Home Paper, devoted to Flowers and Pictorial Home 
Reading; only 75 cents per year. In clubs of ten only CO cents each, Every 
subscriber at 75 cents gets a package of flower seeds of the Diadem Pink. Send 
10 cents for specimen copies. 

AG Send 50 cents for ‘‘ Every Woman Her Own Flower Gardener,” a 
charming new book on Flower Gardening, for ladies. 

43> Send 30 cents, and take a trial trip of three months with The Horti- 
culturist, a handsomely illustrated Magazine devoted to Flowers, Gardening, 
Fruits and Rural Art and Taste. Price reduced to $2 per annum; six months, 
$1; clubs of 10, one year, $10. 

4a~ Send 50 cents for a box of the Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose 
tinted and cov meen 8 “em own initial at top—superb novelty; contains also a 

package of flower seeds free. 
a W ind ow Gardening.—Ready D ber 15th. Price $1.50. 
4a Send 3 cent stamp for Club List of 100 Papers. 
4 All the above Books and Papers for sale by News Dealers. 
Send stamp for my illustrated Catalogue of Rural Books. 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Proprietor, 
5 Beekman Street, New York. 


a s HANDSOME FULL GILT PHOTOGRAPH 
' Pratt’s Astral Oil Album, holding 20 , or pictures, mailed post paid 


for 25 cents, 5 for $1.00, $2.25 per dozen. Circulars free. 




















WARRANTED PERFECTLY SAFE, ‘Address ©. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 

IS USED IN OVER [50,000 FAMILIES. : IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, GUN 

OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, - Material. Write for Price List, toGREAT WESTERN 
Established 1770. 108 Fulton St., N. Y. | GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 


&c., bought or ‘traded for. Agents wanted. 


SWEET SIXTEE “X22 © 


well as beautiful, use Hagan’s Magnolia Balm upon your 








face, neck and hands, and Lyon’s celebrated Kathairon upon 
your hair. The Balm makes your complexion natural, 
transparent and lively. It removes Freckles, Pimples, 
Moth-patches, &c., and instead of a red, rustic face, you 
have the marble purity of a city belle. It gives to middle 
h i Nag ot pore for age the bloom of youth. Add to this a luxuriant head of 


the A 
Relief guaranteed in five minutes, by inhala- | hair, produced by Lyon’s Kathairon, and a Indy has done 


ti testi Is fi he medical 
Soelkiadon ‘ivine ti rom. "Kent by mail, 1, 43 her happiest thing in the way of adornment. It is the bes 
are prepaid. on HAM @ 00. 210 i Broadway, N Dressing in the world, and prevents the hair from falling 


out and turning gray. fold by all Druggists. 





M. H. FARNH. 
¥@ Sold by all Druggists. 
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FOR BORDER OF LUNCHEON CLOTH. 
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ENITTED HOOD. 
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COUNTERPANE. CURTAIN. OR E1DER DOWN COVER. IW CROCHET. NETTING. OR DAPNING 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE—OCGTOBER, 1877. 
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LADY’S SLIPPER IN 





NE—NOVEMBER, 1871. 


IN APPLICATION. 
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